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ABSTRACT 


RECOGNIZING AND TELLING THE STORY: 
EXPERIENCING GOD IN THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


by 

Jonathan D. George 
United Theological Seminary, 2019 


Mentor 

Frank Billman, DMin 


This project hypothesized that individuals’ confidence in recognizing God’s work and 
articulating to others the impact of God’s activity could be strengthened. It occurred in 
the context of Dueber United Methodist Church in Canton, Ohio to improve the 
recognition and expression of God’s activity in Christian lives. Six training sessions were 
conducted that included group meetings, readings, journaling, and guided opportunities to 
speak about God’s work. Pre- and post-session surveys, journals, and the researcher’s 
own observations were analyzed to assess for change. Findings showed individuals better 
recognized God’s work and grew in confidence to tell others. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Christian life can often be preoccupied with what one has done and what God 
has done can be quickly forgotten or ignored. Christians can often look at their 
involvement in the church as the work they do for God. They see the work of the church 
as the efforts of the people to please and serve God. What if people saw the work God 
does in the lives of His people? What if they began to look at the church as a body 
empowered by God to work with Him and not just for Him? Christians could see the 
activity of God and know that in their lives He is present and active to be their Help, their 
Rock, and their Salvation. They might see the work of His grace that has led them into a 
saving relationship with Christ and which has empowered them to grow in their faith and 
be perfected in Jesus. Whole churches might change the culture of their community as 
they realize they are not working on their own or in their own strength, but God is at 
work. They might plan and minister not trusting only in their monetary resources, talents, 
and connections, but have a vision to minister in the strength and power of God. This 
could be the great hope of the church which can begin as people change the way they talk 
about their relationship and experiences with God. 

Christ called His disciples to tell others about His work in their lives. In Matthew 
10:26-33 Jesus says, 

So have no fear of them; for nothing is covered up that will not be 
uncovered, and nothing secret that will not become known. What I say to 
you in the dark, tell in the light; and what you hear whispered, proclaim 


1 
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from the housetops. Do not fear those who kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul; rather fear him who can destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not 
two sparrows sold for a penny? Yet not one of them will fall to the ground 
apart from your Father. And even the hairs of your head are all counted. 

So do not be afraid; you are of more value than many sparrows. Everyone 
therefore who acknowledges me before others, I also will acknowledge 
before my Father in heaven; but whoever denies me before others, I also 
will deny before my Father in heaven. 1 

Yet instead of proclaiming what Christ has done in the lives of His followers, His 
followers often talk about what they have done for Him. They tell other people about the 
meals they have served, the committees they have sat on, the mission trips taken, and a 
laundry list of other activities and works they have done for the church. Christians less 
often talk about what Christ tells them in their quiet time with Him. They do not let 
others know the secret things God has done for them and make those things known from 
the rooftops. The reason people do not often talk about it is often just what Jesus 
addresses in those words in Matthew, fear. People are afraid of the judgment of others 
who might think they are weird, overly emotional, or unenlightened and uneducated if 
they proclaim to have an experience with God’s Holy Spirit. Sharing one’s experiences 
with God becomes even taboo in some situations as people feel they will be judged for 
saying they have had one. 

The culture and atmosphere that American Christians are raised in encourages a 
view that God is not actively involved in the world. Even within the church, which 
proclaims belief in God who created the world, sustains it, loves His people so much that 
He sent His Son in the flesh, and has given the followers of His Son His own Holy Spirit, 
there can be a culture created where people do not expect and possibly do not believe in 


1 All Scripture references unless otherwise noted are from the New Revised Standard Version of 


the Bible. 
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God’s ability or willingness to work in powerful ways. Charles Kraft, Professor Emeritus 


of Anthropology and Intercultural Communication at Fuller Theological Seminary, wrote, 

It is interesting (and discouraging) to note that even though we are 
Christians, our basic assumptions are more like those of the non-Christian 
Westerners around us than we like to admit. . . But, even though there is a 
wide discrepancy between the teachings of Scripture and the common 
Western assumptions listed below, we often find ourselves more Western 
than scriptural. 2 

In Scripture people had expectations of the activity and work of God. In modem days, 
followers of Jesus have stopped looking for the work of God and believing in present day 
encounters with Him. 

Changing the views of the people and leading them to be able to see the present 
activity of God and tell others about it has been the overarching theme of this project. 
Specifically, it looked at how to help people in the church to recognize experiences with 
God in their lives and tell others about those experiences. The desired outcome was for 
the people in the project would be able to see places where God was active in their lives 
and that those people would overcome their fears to be able to tell other people in the 
church about their experiences. It also looked at the impact of hearing experiences that 
others had with God. The underlying thought for this is if a person hears someone similar 
to them sharing about an experience with God, they could envision also having 
encounters in his or her life and begin to seek those out. It is the assumption of this writer 
that God is always at work and any inability to recognize the work of God is not because 
God has stopped working, but because His people are unaware and not looking for Him 
to work. 


2 Charles Kraft, Christianity With Power: Your Worldview and Your Experience of the 
Supernatural (Eugene, OR: Wipfand Stock Publishers, 1989), 26. 
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The problem of helping people recognize experiences with God and telling others 


about them led to study in multiple fields. The process included seeing the impact and the 
obstacles of sharing experiences of encountering God that occurred in scriptural accounts 
of Jacob and a man born blind whom Jesus healed in John 9. These Scriptures reveal to 
readers what can be expected in an experience with God and the challenges that will 
come with sharing about an encounter with Him. Understanding experiences with God 
leads one also to look at experiences and testimonies within one’s tradition. This led to a 
historical look at early American Methodism and the role that testimony played in the life 
of the church and particularly in Love Feasts that were regularly held in early Methodism. 
The religious experiences and practices of early Methodists were influenced by the 
theology and teaching of John Wesley who began the movement. A theological study 
focused on John Wesley’s views on faith as experiential theology and gaining a spiritual 
sense with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit along with a study in postliberal theology 
that looks at the impact of narratives and story to mold people’s beliefs. Wesley’s 
theology gave a greater understanding of how a Christian should be able to experience or 
sense God’s work in her or his life. An interdisciplinary chapter examined some of the 
works of individuals in the church who had previously studied teaching people how to 
see God at work and other works that were focused on the role of personal testimony in 
the life of the church. Interdisciplinary study revealed that believers today can still expect 
to experience the work of God and sharing those experiences has an impact on those who 
hear about it. The interdisciplinary chapter also included a sociological examination of 
the role of narratives in the life of movements and found shared experiences and telling 
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narratives has a powerful impact within secular movements and organizations as well. 

This study led to the development of this doctoral project. 

The project included leading a small group of people from the church through a 
course on recognizing and telling their stories of experiencing God. That was concluded 
with a worship service focused on individuals from the class sharing their testimonies of 
different experiences with God. Data was gathered to see if people were able to grow in 
their ability to recognize the work of God and on the impact of the testimonies being 
shared with others. While the scope of the project was smaller it hopefully will lead to a 
greater impact on the culture of the church and its ministry to the surrounding community. 
The project will hopefully be part of a larger vision which all began through two 
examinations. One examination of myself and the work that God has done in my personal 
life and the other examination of the church and the work God has done there. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


God is at work in this world. At work to bring people together for His purposes 
and calling humanity to be obedient to His purposes and His will. As a pastor coming 
into a church only recently my hope is that both the church and I would be faithful to 
God’s will in doing ministry and in growing in Christ. Each of us has a history, ideas, 
beliefs, and talents which impact the work God is leading us in together. Examining 
where we have been and how God has worked in the past can assist us in discerning the 
work that God wants to do with us in the present and future. 

I have been the pastor of Dueber UMC in Canton, Oh since July 1, 2018. In 2017, 
Bishop Ken Carter of the Florida Annual Conference expressed his view that the United 
Methodist church in America is full of people and churches with a variety of theological 
stances. 1 Through my formative years, I was brought up in the Wesleyan Holiness 
tradition, which is similar to the background of Dueber UMC. Churches with these 
backgrounds often have a strong emphasis on Biblical knowledge and teaching, a focus 
on making a personal decision for Jesus Christ, and also an emphasis that a relationship 
with Jesus Christ should create a high moral character. The emphasis, however, can often 


1 Kenneth H. Carter, Jr., “How We Got to Where We Are: A Brief Overview of United 
Methodism in 2017,” Ministry> Matters, April 28, 2017, accessed May 8, 2017, 

http://www.ministrymatters.com/all/entry/8133/how-we-got-to-where-we-are-a-brief-overview-of-united- 
methodism-in-2017. 
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be placed on the efforts of the individual as opposed to the work of the Holy Spirit. 2 This 
outlook can lead to great mental strain and stress on the individual who has been led to 
feel that they carry the lion’s share of the burden in their relationship with God. Having a 
focus on both personal and social piety resulting from the activity of the Holy Spirit 
rather than human strength can lead to a renewal of what the Methodist church was like 
when it was still a movement within the Anglican Church. During the upcoming years, I 
hope to impart upon the congregation a greater understanding of God’s work in the life of 
the church and in individual lives. People may, as a result, come to greater reliance on 
God’s power as they see how He is at work in their lives. By being more in tune with 
God’s actions in their lives, they will be cognizant of the incredible ways the Holy Spirit 
can work when they recognize God’s “grace is sufficient” and His “power is made 
perfect in weakness” (2 Cor 12:9). It is my hope that if people are presented with the 
work of God in the lives of others, they will also see God’s work in their lives, place 
greater trust in Him, and open themselves up to the Holy Spirit’s power to fill their lives. 

Growing up there was always a personal testimony or a story of God’s power 
being told. My grandfather, father, other family members, and my father’s best friends 
were all pastors, so they were frequently telling stories of God’s work in their ministry 
and how they saw God at work in the lives of people. My grandfather, especially, would 
tell about the powerful transformations that he saw the Holy Spirit produce in the lives of 
people. He had an old knife that he would use to open Christmas presents. Each 
Christmas, he would tell the story of how he found that knife on his desk one Monday 
morning with a note about how its former owner carried it for protection until he came to 


2 Church members, interviews with author, Canton, OH, July 2018 to present. 
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know Jesus Christ as his Savior and how he instantly found peace and no longer felt any 
need for the knife. The knife went from being a tool meant for violence to a tool to open 
Christmas gifts from grandchildren. This was just one of the many stories that impacted 
my life growing up which prompted my hope to see God’s power at work for myself. 
These stories steered me on a course to see the power of God at work in my own life and 
in the lives of those around me. 

Seeing God’s power at work was not only the focus of my life, but it was the 
focus of so many church teachings in the Holiness movement. People always sought 
revival and for the grace of God to save and to sanctify people within the church. I 
remember passing out invitations to revival services and Christmas caroling through the 
economically depressed and violent area in which our church was located. People had a 
strong belief that the power of God and the gospel could transform the people to whom 
we caroled and invited to revival services. In my family life and at the church, there was 
always the proclamation of the work of God or someone seeking God to do an incredible 
work. 

The belief in God’s continued work in the lives of people is an important 
foundation in ministry and church leadership. Through interviews with people at Dueber 
UMC, there has been a great deal said about the work that people in the church have 
accomplished. Church members often recall the leaders of the church in the past. 
Individuals are remembered as great teachers, leaders, evangelists, and pastors. 3 There is 
still much history that focuses on the church building and the work of people to erect and 


3 Church member, interview with author. Canton, OH, July 2018 to present. 
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add to the church’s building. 4 While there was a great deal said about the amount of work 
or the accomplishments of church members, though there is some talk about the work of 
God in the lives of individuals this is often focused on conversion experiences. In 
contrast, Frank Billman in his teaching at Aldersgate Renewal Ministries’ Methodist 
School for Supernatural Ministry teaches that if people focus on the works of people and 
not on the work of God they will shift their trust away from the power of the Holy Spirit 
and to their own strength, knowledge, and power. 5 

Even without any other training, education, or skills, I feel that one thing I bring 
to the church that is needed is a testimony of the work of God today. Speaking about the 
stories that others have told me, about the lives of friends who have been transformed by 
the Holy Spirit, and about the work that Christ has done in my own life can open doors 
for others to give their testimony and help people believe in the saving grace of God. The 
testimony of God calling me into ministry and speaking to me in my dorm room in 
college, along with other events where I have felt God move, are necessary for the people 
of the church to hear. Personal testimony has been essential to the ministry and growth of 
the church from its inception, when Peter sent others to proclaim his testimony of how 
God had freed him from the hand of Herod (Acts 12:17). The church needed the 
proclamation of Peter to have faith and courage that God was working in their lives, and 
we need people to testify to God’s work today for the same reason. 


4 Promotional Pamphlet, Dueber United Methodist Church 75 th anniversary’ 1895-1970 (Canton, 
OH, 1970). 

5 Frank Billman, “Why Are Signs, Wonders, and Miracles Important? Supernatural Moves of the 
Holy Spirit from the New Testament to Today,” (lecture, The Methodist School for Supernatural Ministry: 
Aldersgate Renewal Center, Goodlettsville, TN, October 20, 2010). 
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Dueber UMC, like many United Methodist churches, has faced recent declines in 
membership and worship attendance. Church attendance declined by over thirty-three 
percent between 2009 and 2018 losing many members to death and seeing great 
transformation in the ministry of the church due to the change in the neighborhood 
surrounding it. 6 Members still profess to have a passion and enthusiasm for the ministry 
of the church. 7 People can see leaders aging and wonder who will guide the church and 
continue its ministries in the future. The people who are aging have been ministering for 
years in the community by serving the local food pantry, by volunteering in the school 
system and the local civic organizations, and by participating in the ministries of the 
church. Having an aging leadership, with less connection and impact on their community, 
can be discouraging, yet it is also a means by which people may seek to place their trust 
in something other than their own strength. It is a time when the church may hear the 
testimonies of God’s work and place their trust in His strength more than their own. As 
with the people of Israel, the church needs to experience the truth that it is not by strength 
or power, but by the Spirit of God, that mountains are turned to plains and great obstacles 
are overcome (Zee 4:5-7). 

Through a decade in full-time ministry, I have faced adversity and obstacles in 
which the Lord has been present and through which He has led me. Fear of public 
speaking was always an obstacle, and my first sennon was incredibly difficult to give 
because my hands were shaking so much I could hardly read my notes. The first couple 
years of ministry were wonderful, minus the mandate to preach each Sunday morning. It 

6 Dueber Charge Conference Omnibus Report, a report of yearly church statistics, for Dueber 
United Methodist Church in 2009 worship attendance was reported as 300 people per Sunday. In the year 
of 2018, average Sunday worship attendance was 195 people. 

7 Church member interviews, July 2018 to present. 
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took years, even when only preaching to fifteen or twenty people, to be able to overcome 
that fear. The Lord brought me past that fear. More recently, He brought me through the 
worst year of my life. In one year, my grandfather died, I was not approved for ordination 
in the church when I applied, and I was hospitalized after emergency surgery before I was 
diagnosed with Crohn’s disease. In all of this God has continued to give me the strength, 
emotionally and physically, to do ministry and help lead the church. Faithfulness, 
devotion, and endurance are becoming more important to the church as we face a time 
when the church’s social power, monetary influence, and political strength cannot be 
relied upon any more. As the church faces this time of uncertainty, it is necessary to be 
able to speak with confidence and experience about placing one’s whole trust in God and 
realizing the power of the Holy Spirit that is available for those in whom He dwells. 

While only being at Dueber UMC since July 2018, there has been a level of trust 
and comfort that has been built quickly, though there is still a level of trust that needs to 
be built. This trust is essential in leading the people to a place of vulnerability where we 
will empty themselves in order to trust in and be filled with the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Dueber UMC had four pastors between the years of 1956 and 2018.1 am only the fifth in 
just over sixty years. The fonner pastor of the church served Dueber UMC for twenty- 
eight years. He led the church through a time of transition as the neighborhood around the 
church changed. Beginning as a strong evangelical, holiness Methodist church in a 
middle class neighborhood, he led the church as they kept their theological roots, but 
began to transfonn the ministry of the church to reach out to those in drug addiction and 
involve the church in recovery ministries. This time of building relationships and 
growing to trust one another is crucial in connecting with the Spirit. As we gather before 
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the Lord, there is a need to be vulnerable before God as well as one another as we lay 
down our strengths and reveal our weaknesses to see the power of God. It remains 
necessary for the pastor and congregation to build trusting relationships to become 
vulnerable before one another as we await the movement of the Holy Spirit. 

Trust needs to be built, but there is a greater need to be open to the movement of 
the Spirit and to be prepared for that movement at any time. While many in the church 
recognize God’s transforming influence, the church consistently encounters people in 
ministry and new disciples within the church congregation who struggle with the power 
God offers to change their lives. 8 While sanctification occurs as a process throughout our 
lives, the Holy Spirit also works in powerful moments in the lives of believers. In the 
early church the Spirit came in as a “sound like the rush of a violent wind” at Pentecost 
(Acts 2). The Holy Spirit also worked in that moment speaking to and through the 
apostles. John Wesley spoke of the evangelical moment where his heart was strangely 
wanned at Aldersgate. 9 It is good for believers to continually grow in the love of Christ, 
but that should not negate our openness to a momentous movement of the Holy Spirit. 
Through preparation for, or simply being open to, a powerful movement of God’s Spirit 
can expedite one’s transformation and healing. Through spiritual healing and growth in 
Christ, the people of the church would have a greater impact on the community and world 
around them. 

Over the past decade, Dueber UMC has seen many church members become more 
invested in the missional movements of the church. People remain involved with the 


8 Church interviews, January 2018. 

9 Randy Maddox, Responsible Grace (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1994), 125. 
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community and schools, and have become more involved in outreach to the homeless and 
underprivileged in Canton. Church members regularly volunteer at the elementary school 
next to the church, others are involved in recovery ministries aiding those overcoming 
addiction to drugs and alcohol, while others lead a weekly street ministry seeking to aid 
those who suffer from addiction and women in prostitution. The church congregation has 
been getting outside the doors of the building more and more. It is important that we do 
ministry by the power of Christ through the presence of the Holy Spirit. Because God’s 
presence dwells within us, our presence should create a shift in the atmosphere of the 
places we serve. 10 Like Peter and John, who had no silver or gold but healed a man as 
they were walking into the temple, we should be able to go out into the world to serve 
with no silver or gold, but with the power of God. 

We, as Christians, must work out our salvation through fear and trembling in 
order to experience the powerful work of God that enables us to minister according to His 
“good pleasure” (Phil 2:12-13). We are called to seek and strive with the Lord, both 
privately, as Jacob did when he wrestled with the Lord, and collectively, as when the 
early church called Paul and Barnabas as missionaries. 11 This is an area in which we as a 
church could grow. Ken Collins, professor of historical theology and Wesleyan studies at 
Asbury Theological Seminary, teaches that prayer is a means of grace through which God 
transforms and enables His children. 12 While our weekly Bible studies are well attended, 
we also need to develop a culture of prayer in the church by seeking God’s strength 

10 Bishop Tracy Smith-Malone, “Key Note Address” (lecture, Tuscarawas District Conference, 
April 22, 2017). 

11 Genesis 32:22-32 and Acts 13:1-3 

12 Kenneth J. Collins, The Theology’ of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 257-58. 
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through the means of grace and daily devotion with God. As a church we need to seek not 
only information about our faith, but also the transfonnation that comes through 
encountering God in prayer, fasting, worship, Bible reading, and all the means by which 
we might receive His grace. 

It is by God’s presence that we are empowered and “find grace to help in time of 
need” (Heb 4:16). If the church is going to raise leaders and continue to minister and 
impact the world around it, we will need more of God’s grace. Recognizing the power of 
God that has been at work in their lives and becoming able to depend on God’s grace will 
lead people in the church to greater appreciation of what God has done. Through this 
process we will live with certainty that God provides greater strength and courage for His 
service. 

This grace and power has always been central in my personal life, and has also 
guided me professionally. At Geneva College, I majored in Human Services, which 
included studies in social work, psychology, and sociology, with minors in Coaching and 
Psychology. After graduation, I worked for several years at a residential treatment center 
called the Bradley Center. It is a psychiatric facility for children and adolescents with 
psychological and emotional disorders. I saw children who came to us from terrible 
circumstances and from life-changing traumatic incidents. These young people sought 
healing and wholeness. Through practical means, therapy, medication, and personal 
connections, many were able to find healing and were able to grow. It was incredible to 
see that change and enlightening to see the healing process. Change came with time, 
through difficult conversations, many tears, and because of the investment of many 
people into those broken lives. While great work was being done, I also believed that I 
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had more to offer. It was frustrating not being able to share the power of Christ to bring 
healing and salvation. 

Through speaking with other pastors and through much prayer, I discerned a 
calling to full-time ministry in the church. In full-time ministry, I could be a part of God’s 
work to bring healing and wholeness to individuals and help impact communities as those 
who God transformed united with Him to continue His work to bring salvation and 
redemption to others. God led me to Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. Seminary allowed 
me to hear differing opinions and also give me a quality education in theology. Hearing 
Reformed theology gave me an even greater appreciation for Wesleyan theology. The 
teachings of John Wesley seemed so much more lively and powerful compared to 
Reformed theology that seemed to have lesser emphasis on the Holy Spirit and claimed 
righteousness to be imputed without being imparted. Yet, the seminary instilled the 
understanding of how God is at work in the world. He is active. He does not need us to 
do His work, but we are called to see where he is working and follow Him. 

Trusting in God’s present activity took on even greater meaning after attending a 
Fonnational Prayer Seminar taught by Dr. Terry Wardle fonner Professor of Practical 
Theology at Ashland Seminary. Wardle talked strongly about the desire of God to bring 
healing to the whole person in Christ. 13 Often, people in the church see the end result of 
what God wants them to be and simply try to live that way. They try to cover up flaws 
and wounds in their lives and try to modify their behavior without finding healing in their 
hearts. Without addressing our brokenness and the wounds we incur through life, we do 
not open ourselves up to the healing work that Christ is looking to do within us. Christ 

13 Dr. Terry Wardle, “Formational Prayer” (lecture, Healing Care Ministries Formational Prayer 
Seminar I, January 20, 2016). 
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died to save us from sin’s effects today, not just from future judgement of our sins. The 
Spirit is seeking to bring us that healing, but we must remain open to it and position 
ourselves for that healing through prayer, times of devotion, and being open to a powerful 
and immediate work of the Holy Spirit. 

This teaching resonated in me as it seems so many in the church are trying to earn 
their way to God, cover up wounds, and simply modify behaviors in order to merit 
eternal life, as opposed to admitting weaknesses and humbly accepting the need for a 
savior and healer. Dr. Kenda Creasy-Dean, professor of youth, church, and culture at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, notices this issue throughout the mainline church in 
America stating that many Christians operate with a belief system of therapeutic, 
moralistic deism. 14 Many Christians believe that if they act correctly, a god who is far off 
will take care of them. This is radically different from a god who sees them at their worst 
and desires to be intimately involved in their healing if only they would turn to him in 
faith. People are too busy working to prove themselves and covering up their sins so they 
do not appear unworthy that they never open up to the Holy Spirit who will begin to heal 
them if they would simply ask. It is this healing, and the wholeness that the Spirit would 
then bring, that would give church members greater strength for service and for 
proclaiming the work of God in their lives. 

The Formational Prayer Seminar deepened my theology of prayer and my belief 
about the impact it can have in the life of an individual. At the time it seemed novel and 
much of this emphasis on prayer, and God’s work through it as a means of grace, would 
be new to the people of the church. New ideas such as this and changing the mindset of 

14 Kenda Creasey Dean, “East Ohio Annual Conference Training Session" (lecture. East Ohio 
Annual Conference, June 18, 2014). 
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not only one person, but many can be a difficult endeavor. This is likely one of the 
reasons the Scriptures uplift endurance and perseverance among the saints of God. 
Hebrews 10 tells believers that they can have confidence to endure even great persecution 
because of the blood of Jesus whereby we enter the sanctuary of God (Heb 10:19-39). 
Years in athletics and coaching have taught me about mental toughness, perseverance, 
and the importance of staying the course. In Christ it takes strength to endure the pain 
that brings healing to others, as it is through His wounds that we are healed (Is. 53:5, 1 Pt 
2:24). Leading people to look at their relationship with God and their involvement in the 
church in a different way can be a difficult task. Yet, it is a path and shift that appears 
necessary for the healing of people in the church and as a result of their healing they may 
bring greater healing to the surrounding world. 

Being raised and discipled in a church with a strong Biblical foundation and 
receiving a strong theological foundation in seminary lend themselves to helping change 
the focus of the church away from the works of the people and toward the work of God. 
These biblical and theological foundations will set the course for change within the 
church and direct how we position ourselves to experience the power of God at work in 
our lives. Through the Scriptures and the traditions of the church, we are taught about the 
means through which God bestows His grace. The Scriptures and history of our church 
also give their own testimony to the power of God at work in the lives of believers. In 
order to lead people in understanding the power of God available in their own lives, the 
church needs to hear how healing has happened from the inception and throughout the 
history of the church. People also need to be taught about the real power of God without 
it simply being spiritualized. If those accounts in the Bible are only to teach spiritual 
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truths without any real miraculous work, then people today have no basis for beliefs that 
God could do a work in their lives today. 

The Formational Prayer Seminar with Wardle introduced new styles of prayer that 
will also help church members to listen to the Spirit in order to hear how God has been at 
work in their lives. Guided imagery, Lectio Divina, journaling, and Scripture meditations 
are just a few of the different ways that people can take time and to listen to the voice of 
the Holy Spirit. Being able to teach people multiple different methods of prayer will help 
a larger number of individuals to gravitate to different styles depending on their needs. 
Despite being part of one body, different ways of praying can help individuals find a 
greater comfort and openness to the Spirit. Teaching people how they can connect with 
the Spirit through different styles of prayer and different methods of reading the Scripture 
will help a larger percentage of people engage in the means of grace and seek the 
presence of God on a regular basis. The desire to help people feel the presence of God in 
this way was what led me to the Doctor of Ministry program in Supernatural Ministry. 
Churches are full of people who have not encountered God’s presence, or who rarely 
encounter it, but it is God’s presence and power that the church desperately needs in 
order for it to be what Christ instituted it to be. 

Having a strong support system has helped me throughout ministry. Pastors who 
have been through many years of ministry and have been successful and faithful 
throughout have given me great advice in leading the church. Two pieces of advice have 
been at the forefront of my mind recently as I endeavor in this project. One was from my 
father who reminds me that God has not called us to be successful, but to be faithful. 
Another was from a retired pastor who told me, “Lower your expectations for yourself 
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and for the people in your congregation and raise your expectation of what the Holy 
Spirit will do.” As I continue in ministry, it is growing more apparent just how much God 
truly is enabling us for His pleasure. Remaining faithful and trusting in the Spirit is 
essential to the work of Christian ministry. Realizing how incapable I am to change the 
heart of a person or bring healing to their soul has influenced how I lead people in their 
spiritual growth. As a pastor I guide people and point the way to a deeper relationship 
with Christ, but ultimately the growth of an individual is between them and God. I have a 
constant need to remind myself to place ultimate trust in the grace of God to inspire and 
mold people as they walk with Him. 

It is my work to plant seeds of the gospel and offer people the water of God’s 
grace, but I must remember that it is “only God who gives the growth” in the lives of 
people (1 Cor 3:7). The sacraments are a great example of this understanding of God’s 
work. Even though the pastor pours the water, it is ultimately the Holy Spirit that truly 
baptizes believers and brings them to new life. In the same way, at communion the pastor 
might offer the bread and cup, but it is the work of the Holy Spirit by which believers 
have true communion with the Father and the Son. Any work for the growth of God’s 
people must ultimately occur through trusting in the Holy Spirit and also attributing the 
results to Him. It is important for us to recognize and testify that God is able to overcome 
our human weaknesses so that we might resemble Christ. Randy Maddox, professor of 
Wesleyan and Methodist Studies at Duke Divinity School, writes, “To deny this 
possibility would be to deny the sufficiency of God’s empowering grace - to make the 
power of sin greater than that of grace.” 15 The church today needs to have and to hear a 


15 Randy Maddox, Responsible Grace (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1994), 188. 
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testimony of the power of grace that is greater than sin. Simply singing, “grace that 
exceeds our sin and our guilt” is not enough. 16 We need to have real life experiences and 
testimonies of the power of God at work to overcome our faults, wounds, and weaknesses. 

How we go about positioning ourselves to experience the Holy Spirit and 
recognize His work is the focus of what I would like to understand through this project. 
People do not always know how to be open to the movement of the Holy Spirit in their 
lives. It would be a great benefit to the church to have a better understanding of how to 
do that. My goal is to help people understand what they are asked to do spiritually, 
emotionally, and practically in order to respond to God’s calling and have a greater 
experience of the Holy Spirit in their lives. I hope to teach people to have a mindset and 
worldview open to the work of God in their lives, how to be emotionally vulnerable, 
willingly obedient to God’s calling, and how to practically attend to the means of grace in 
order to recognize how the Spirit has been and is at work in their lives. Through this 
change in worldview and experience, people in the church might also be able to testify to 
others about how God has been active in their lives. 

Exploring how people have had great encounters with the Holy Spirit and 
movements where large numbers of people have had their souls revived, is an area of 
interest. What occurs in those moments where people encounter the Spirit in a powerful 
way? Why do people who have been regular attenders of services for years not 
consistently have moments where they feel the power of God? When people have had 
life-changing events attributed to the Spirit, what have they believed and what has the 
church been teaching? These are important questions to consider when leading people to 

16 Julia H. Johnston, “Grace Greater than Our Sin,’’ in The United Methodist Hymnal, ed. The 
Hymnal Revision Committee (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 365. 
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a new experience of the Spirit. It would help to learn what practices were common among 


people seeking the Spirit, either before or after their encounter with God. Biblically we 
see individuals, such as Moses and Paul, who God approaches before they are faithful 
followers and calls them to Himself. 17 Yet, like Zechariah who served faithfully in the 
temple for years looking forward to the coming Messiah, some people live for God 
faithfully and are blessed to receive a powerful encounter with the Lord (Lk 1:5-25). I 
would like to see what is different about the beliefs and then the practices of those who 
encounter the Holy Spirit in order lead others in that way as well. What do people not 
know about encountering the Holy Spirit and how do we lead them to be open to respond 
to the grace He offers in their lives? 

It would be beneficial to become proficient in leading retreats and seminars that 
would encourage people to enter a more intense experience with the Lord. Even with God, 
we can have a tendency to compartmentalize our time with Him. We have allotted times 
for worship, devotions, and service, but rarely have places where we give ourselves fully 
to God without worry about the clock, the schedule, or what we have to do next. When 
we have these other worries in our lives, they can be a distraction while we are gathered 
for worship or taking time in prayer and Scripture. Retreating from other activities and 
concerns of life can lead us into places where the first and only thing we seek is the 
presence of God. In the Scriptures we see individuals like Jacob and Moses who were 
transformed by these powerful encounters when they were alone with God. 18 


17 Exodus 3 and Acts 9:1-19 

18 Genesis 32:22-32 and Exodus 34:29-35 
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While there is always more to learn about leading people in their walk with the 
Spirit, I do have certain skills for ministry and a background that will enable me to help 
minister to Dueber UMC as we move through this process. The testimony of the power of 
God at work in my life and in the work of others is necessary in leading people to feel the 
power of God’s grace in their own lives. Personal testimony is vital for people to believe 
that the accounts of God’s work in the Scriptures and in the history of the church are still 
relevant and occurring today. While I have only served Dueber UMC for less than a year, 
we are developing trust and confidence in one another that makes personal witness more 
meaningful and impactful. 

Having the ability to lead small groups will assist in helping people to grow in the 
Spirit. While leading small groups has been an emphasis of my ministry, the focus has 
been more educational than transfonnational. Leading a small group focused on 
transformation as a result of the Spirit’s work has a different format and focus. The focus 
of the group needs to be more on accountability and support for daily time with God. The 
format would focus on open discussion of concerns, struggles, and advice. There may be 
time spent focused on learning different styles of prayer and Scripture meditation, yet 
those are simply tools to put a person in the position and help them be open for the Holy 
Spirit to do the work. It is the Spirit by whom the grace of God comes into a person’s life 
and they recognize God’s power in their life and trust in it for the future. 

Having a background and quality education in the Scriptures will help in the 
discernment of the Spirit’s calling to the people. Paul wrote to the Thessalonian church to 
“test everything” (IThes 5:21). He writes that they might not quench the Holy Spirit, but 
also in order that the people would know what is from the Spirit and obey it. Jesus and 
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Paul taught that the Scriptures help in discernment because the Spirit speaks the words of 
Jesus and the words of the Spirit will not conflict with what He has already spoken 
through others. 19 It can be a very confusing process for people to listen to God who have 
never been taught that the Spirit will speak to them. Understanding if and when the Spirit 
is speaking can be an intimidating and confusing path. Having an understanding of the 
unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit and His work to bring truth and not confusion 
helps in guiding people who are just beginning to hear from God. 

Though Dueber UMC has an active ministry and many people who have worked 
hard to continue that work, it would benefit the church to have a greater connection with 
the Holy Spirit recognizing the work of God and testifying about God’s transfonning 
work He does in those to whom they minister. Recognizing God’s work is important to 
strengthen the faith of the people who will then place greater trust in Him as their loving 
Father. In the same way Paul wrote to the Romans, “It is that very Spirit bearing witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God, and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ—if, in fact, we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified 
with him” (Rom 8:16-17). It will also strengthen the faith of others when church 
members can better proclaim the work of God in their own lives. These outcomes would 
benefit the members of the church and the surrounding community, while bringing 
greater glory and honor to God. 

The process of positioning oneself to connect with and be open to the Spirit 
involves both powerful moments of experiencing the presence of the Holy Spirit as well 
as daily time seeking the presence of God through Scripture reading and prayer. While 


19 John 14:16 and 2 Timothy 3:16 
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we cannot create the powerful moments with God and must trust in the Holy Spirit to 
move, people can put themselves in a position to invite the Spirit to move and be 
prepared to encounter the Spirit. Taking time away to specifically draw closer to God 
through a retreat, a seminar, or time devoted to God without interruption or distraction 
can place people physically, emotionally, and mentally in a place where they are prepared 
to encounter the Holy Spirit. After these powerful moments, people need to remain in 
communion with the Father through the Holy Spirit on a regular basis. This is a discipline 
and practice that was exemplified by our Lord Jesus when He would go to deserted place 
to pray (Lk 5:16). Through time, seeking the presence of God by devoting oneself to 
encountering Him, the Spirit might reveal how God has been working in one’s life. 

Individuals from Dueber UMC were also recruited to assist in the project. A 
representative group of people from different age groups and different levels of 
experience at the church were chosen to serve as context associates. As the context of the 
project changed part way through this doctoral study the associates did not have as much 
input in the development of the projects content as anticipated. Though they did offer 
some insights in the background and understanding of potential class participants. 

Context associates did assist in logistical issues of the project and helped to recruit 
participants and promote the project in the church. 

People will be able to better hear from the Lord, understand how God has been, is, 
and will be at work in their lives, and testify to God’s work in their lives and the world 
today. They will grow through specified time without distraction to encounter the Spirit 
and commune with God. This is all based on the premise that Christ is ever seeking to 
enter and work in the lives of people. Christ makes this promise to John in John’s 
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Revelation saying, “Listen! I am standing at the door, knocking; if you hear my voice and 
open the door, I will come in to you and eat with you, and you with me” (Rv 3:20). By 
faith, we respond to Christ’s promise through seeking these encounters with Him. We 
trust that through the Holy Spirit, Christ will enter our lives, commune with us, and that 
His presence will change our outlook on life and bring transfonnation to us and to the 
world through us. 

Through this project I hope have a better understanding of how people can 
position themselves to encounter God’s presence and how I might better lead the church 
in living out an understanding of God’s power in their lives. With that understanding, we 
might be able to bring renewal to the church as a people who no longer trust only in their 
own strength and natural abilities, but in the power of the Holy Spirit. Having a greater 
understanding of God’s work in this way will better guide my ministry. I will be better 
able to connect people with God and to help them recognize God’s presence and power. 

I am situated to guide others in seeing the Holy Spirit’s power at work in their 
lives through my experiences in the church, a personal testimony of God’s power, and my 
education and training. This is pertinent for the church in general, but specifically for 
Dueber UMC. We can only go so far when we trust in our own power and strength. As 
Christians and as a church we need a greater vision of what God is doing to strengthen us 
in the faith, to have a testimony for others, and to honor God by depending on His 
strength. Through the process of a powerful encounter followed by regular communion 
with God, I trust that Christ will keep His promise to enter people’s lives and commune 
with them in a greater way. By His grace, the people who are involved in the project 
might have a closer relationship with Christ and be able to recognize and witness to His 



presence and work. The whole church will be impacted as we achieve our ultimate 
purpose of bringing greater praise and honor to our God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Having these powerful encounters that lead us closer to God and change our 
understanding and expectation of God’s presence and power are found throughout the 
Scriptures. God’s Word places within us a hunger to have the same kind of encounters 
which individuals in the Bible had with God. The encounters we read about in Scripture 
also help us to understand more of what the encounters with God in our lives are to be 
like. They guide us in discerning experiences with the Holy Spirit as we learn who God is 
through His revealed word. So, to better understand our own encounters with God we 
look back to the Scriptures to see how He has interacted with His people in the past. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL POUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Some in the church have difficulty seeing and speaking about the work of their 
heavenly Father. While the eyes of believers are open to the work of people in the church 
and to the events that shape their personal lives, their eyes can find it difficult to see the 
work of God that shapes their lives and drives the church. Seeing the work of God in the 
lives of individuals in the church also must come before believers are able to testify to the 
power of God through the Holy Spirit’s presence in their lives. If no one in the church 
talks about the present work of God in their lives, how will new believers and members 
of the faith community see God’s work in their lives? Jesus tells us to ask, seek, and 
knock, but if His followers do not know that there is a present outpouring of God’s grace 
into their lives, how will they ask for it or seek it? If they do not know that there is a 
doorway to a greater experience of the presence and power of God in their lives, they will 
not even know to knock. Conversely, if the eyes of the church can be opened to see how 
the Father has been active in the lives of His children, and if those children testify about 
His activity, new believers could then enter into a community whose culture is focused 
on knowing the Father and seeking His presence and the grace that comes with it. 
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If this project intends to help God’s children recognize His activity and grace in 
their lives so they can proclaim what God has done, it is vital to find guidance in the 
Scriptures as “the law of the Lord is perfect” and “the decrees of the Lord are sure” (Ps 
19:7). The Scriptures offer accounts of others’ encounters with God, and those encounters 
enlighten us to how our Father will enter our lives today. These accounts can also show 
the difficulties that some people have had, and continue to have, in recognizing the grace 
of God or sharing one’s experience. Questions can abound about what keeps an 
individual from recognizing and/or testifying to God’s activity. Fear, dogmatism, pride, 
and a lack of understanding are several of the hurdles which inhibit a person’s spiritual 
sight and his or her ability or willingness to share their experience. Looking to the 
Scriptures will reveal these hurdles as well as the way to overcome them. The Scriptures 
light the believer’s way and can direct the paths of those who seek God’s presence. 

Examining two Scriptures, Genesis 32:22-32 and John 9, will aid in seeing how 
people encounter God and testify in order to pass that experience along to those around 
them and to future generations. Examining what Jacob and the man born blind 
experienced and how they responded to God’s work speaks to people about how God 
works in their lives as well. These two men also give the church today a positive 
illustration of how to testify to God’s presence and power. In the experiences of Jacob 
and the man born blind, believers can be inspired by the Spirit and see how God has 
worked in their lives. 

In Genesis 32, Jacob is returning to the Promised Land after fleeing for his life 
from Esau, after stealing Esau’s blessing, and cunningly becoming rich and marrying 
Leah and Rachel the daughters of Laban. After making a covenant with Laban, Jacob 
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prepares to meet his brother Esau again upon returning to his homeland. Frightened 
because of the number of men with Esau, Jacob prepares his family by placing them in 
two groups and then staying on the opposite side of the Jabbok alone. While he is alone, 
an individual approaches and attacks Jacob at night. The two wrestle and the one who 
attacked Jacob strikes Jacob’s hip. As Jacob was still grasping his opponent, he cried out 
for the attacker to bless him. Jacob’s opponent blessed him and left before the sun rose 
and the attacker’s identity could be revealed. The individual blesses Jacob and changes 
his name from Jacob to Israel before Jacob let go. Jacob limped away naming the place 
Peniel saying he saw God face to face and survived. His limp became the testimony to 
generations of his encounter and blessing from God. 

In John 9, Jesus approaches a man who was blind since birth. Beginning with 
Jesus’ disciples there is a question of who sinned that the man would be blind. Jesus said 
his blindness is to reveal God’s work in the light before the darkness. After Jesus heals 
the man by placing mud on his eyes and having him wash in a pool, the man’s neighbors 
begin to question what has happened and take him to the Pharisees to investigate this 
miracle. The Pharisees question the man who can now see. Not receiving the answers 
they want from him, the Pharisees bring in his parents to question them about the man’s 
blindness. Fearing to be put out of the synagogue, the parents tell the Pharisees to ask 
their son what has happened instead of them. The Pharisees return to questioning the man 
bom blind and demand he repents of his sin. The argument rages over if Jesus can be 
called a sinner because he has worked on the Sabbath, or if Jesus cannot be a sinner 
because God would not work such a miracle by the hands of a sinful person. The 
formerly blind man makes a well-known statement, “I do not know whether He is a 
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sinner. One thing I do know, that though I was blind, now I see” (Jn 9:25). The man is 
cast out of the synagogue after which Jesus meets the man and reveals Himself as the 
Messiah. The man falls down and worships Jesus, when Pharisees approach asking Jesus 
if He thinks they are blind. Jesus concludes the chapter by claiming that the Pharisees are 
sinful because of their claim that they have sight. In each of these Scripture passages, a 
person has an encounter with God that transforms him and walks away proclaiming the 
powerful work of God. With deeper study, these passages reveal powerful personal 
encounters with God as well as how a person can be a witness to an encounter with God. 

Old Testament Passage: Genesis 32:22-32 

The life of Jacob is not one of the ideal hero of faith, but of a man who 
experiences the life transfonning power of God. Genesis 32:22-32 is the account of one 
of the life changing encounters that Jacob had with God. Jacob was a man who relied on 
his own cunning and strength to receive blessings and prevail against men, yet this 
wrestling match with God brings a change not only to his name, but also to Jacob’s 
character and the identity of his descendants. Jacob’s meeting with the divine and his 
testimony about it makes a difference in the lives of him and his family. Interpreters back 
to Gregory the Great have seen these verses as a correction and education from God to 
Jacob. 1 These kinds of events and the testimony of them can have the same effect on the 
church and the world today. 


1 Athanasios Hatzopoulos, "The Struggle for a Blessing: Reflections on Genesis 32:24-31," The 
Ecumenical Review 48, no. 4 (October 1996), ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost 
(accessed September 13, 2017), 507. 
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In beginning to examine these verses, it is important to first look at translation 
issues within the text that will affect how the text is viewed. The first translation issue 
surrounds whether Jacob’s attacker touches or strikes Jacob’s hip. The second is the 
meaning of the new name “Israel.” The last issue is not necessarily a translation issue, but 
the issue of the identity of Jacob’s opponent. These issues impact the view of the rest of 
the passage. 

Verse 25 says, “When the man saw that he did not prevail against Jacob, he struck 
him in the hip socket.” While the NRSV uses the word “struck,” both the New 
International Version and the New American Standard Bibles use the tenn “touched.” 
There is disagreement among commentators regarding these differing translations. Some 
see the NRSV’s Hebrew translation “struck” closer to the meaning than “touched.” 2 
Others see the use of “touch” as an expression of divine power. Bruce Waltke, professor 
emeritus of Old Testament at Knox Theological Seminary, sees the supernatural power of 
God is at work because Jacob’s hip can be put out of joint by a single touch. 3 Given the 
emphasis of encountering the divine and God’s power throughout the passage, the use of 
the word “touched” seems fitting and may be a clue to Jacob about whom he wrestled. In 
either case, to dislocate a person’s hip, especially a strong man in his prime, demonstrates 
supernatural power. 

As a result of the figure’s power, Jacob asks to be blessed by him, thus Jacob’s 
name is changed to Israel. Understanding the precise meaning of Israel is necessary to 
study the relationship between God and Jacob and in interpreting the passage. Israel is 

2 Terence Fretheim, Walter Brueggemann, and Walter Kaiser, Jr., The New Interpreter's Bible: 
General & Old Testament Articles: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 566. 

3 Bruce Waltke, Genesis: A Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Press, 2001), 446. 
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derived from a root word meaning “to fight, struggle.” 4 Israel can also be translated 
emphasizing that God is the initiator of the wrestling match by using “God rules” or 
“God strives.” 5 The author of Genesis recounts that Israel means more than “God strives” 
adding, “You have striven with God and humans, and have prevailed” (Gn 32:28). Victor 
Hamilton, former professor of Bible and theology at Asbury University, translates Israel 
in clarifying tenns “because you have struggled with God, and with men have you 
succeeded.” 6 Though Jacob struggled with God, he by no means prevailed against Him. 
One could even look at Jacob as a pathetic figure grasping the ankle of a man trying to 
leave, begging for a blessing. This is supported by the words of the prophet Hosea who 
spoke of the event saying, “He wept and sought his favor” (Hos 12:4). Hamilton’s 
interpretation shines a light on the change in Jacob who is no longer trusting in deception 
to gain a blessing, but is simply asking for it. 

Jacob’s weakness before God led to a change in how Jacob sought the blessing. 
This interpretation of the meaning of “Israel” points to a change in all Jacob’s life. Yair 
Zatokovitch, fonnerly the Head of the Biblical Studies Department at Hebrew University, 
writes that the Scriptures preserve a tradition of the new name of Israel as it relates to 
yashar meaning “honest, straightforward.” 7 This change is emblematic of the changes 
that occurred in the lives of people throughout Scripture especially as they received a new 
name. God’s power in this encounter went beyond changing Jacob’s name. 

4 R. J. D. Knauth, “Israelites,” in Dictionary’ of the Old Testament: Pentateuch, ed. T. Desmond 
Alexander and David W. Baker (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 453. 

5 Fretheim, The New Interpreter’s Bible, 566. 

6 Victor Hamilton, The New International Commentary on the Old Testament: The Book of 
Genesis Chapters 18-50 (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1995), 335. 

7 Yair Zatokovitch, Jacob: Unexpected Patriarch (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2012), 
109. 
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The change of Jacob’s name is meant to be an act of redemption and 
transformation. Robin J. DeWitt Knauth, Assistant Professor of Religion at Lycoming 
College, views Jacob as going from one whose name meant “deceiver,” grasping for his 
own power, to an individual who humbly grasped and asked for God’s power to work in 
his life. 8 The change of Jacob’s name also has lasting implications for his descendants. 
Gordon Wenham, lecturer in Old Testament at Trinity College, Bristol, says the people of 
Jacob’s line could look back and take on the identity of Israel, a man who struggled with 
God and prevailed with men, instead of a deceiver who rallied for his own power. 9 The 
name itself was meaningful to the identity of Jacob and his descendants, but the name is 
even more meaningful because of who blessed him with that name. Some scholars 
contend the act of blessing and name changing points to a meeting between Jacob and a 
divine being. 10 The fact that the blessing and new name for Jacob comes from God is 
vital to how Jacob views this encounter and moves forward in life; it is also of primary 
importance for his descendants who build their identity on the foundation of God naming 
them Israel. 

The identity of the assailant becomes of great importance as we look at this 
encounter at Jabbok. The word that is used for God in the Hebrew is Elohim a more 
general term for divine beings and not Yahweh the name specifically referring to the God 
of the Hebrew people. Claus Westennann, former professor of Old Testament at 
University of Heidelberg, looks at this account simply as an animistic story about a water 


8 Knauth, “Israelites,” 455. 

9 Gordon Wenham, The Word Biblical Commentary’: Genesis 16-50 (Dallas, TX: Word Books, 
1994), 295. 


10 Zatokovitch, Jacob, 104-105. 
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demon that the Hebrew people later adapted to their faith. 11 Westennann writes, "The 
text speaks of a hostile demon or an evil spirit that attacks Jacob; this is a common mark 
of a fairy tale." 12 There is very little evidence that supports an assimilation of a demonic 
animistic story into the Genesis text, though Jacob’s encounter did occur at a river. There 
is little proving how this assimilation of an animistic story would have happened. Some 
scholars would argue that since Jacob asks the intruder to identify himself, there is a 
question of who this being is, but Hamilton points out that this request is a formal 
element in Old Testament theophanies. 13 Also, Eissfeld argues that this is not an issue of 
an angel or demon, however the one wrestling with Jacob is referred to as El a name for 
God. 14 An assumption that Jacob’s encounter is little more than an assimilated “fairy tale” 
seems to be a hermeneutic in Western culture that struggles with God doing miraculous 
works in the world. Even if we discard this option, there still remains the greater question 
of whether Jacob wrestles with God the Father, a pre-incamate Christ, or an angel of God. 

The different uses of Elohim in the Old Testament make the task of identifying 
Jacob’s attacker difficult. In Hosea 12:3-4, the prophet speaks about Jacob striving both 
against God and against an angel of God, “In the womb he tried to supplant his 
brother, and in his manhood he strove with God. He strove with the angel and 
prevailed, he wept and sought his favor; he met him at Bethel, and there he spoke with 
him.” Mark Seifrid, professor of Exegetical Theology at Concordia Seminary, indicates 
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that the prophet Isaiah uses the term “Jacob” to refer to the people of Israel and implies in 
different writings that the people are returning to a new wrestling with God in the same 
way God wrestled with their ancestor to transform and save Jacob. 15 Jacob’s surprise at 
surviving the encounter also points to the identity of God as Jacob’s opponent. While 
people throughout the Scriptures are fearful of angels and their power, the Hebrews 
believed that simply seeing God would cause them to die (Ex 19:21 and 33:20). Jacob’s 
survival seems related to the darkness as a veil which kept Jacob from physically 
recognizing God. While “face to face” does not mean an encounter of physically looking 
at God eye to eye, it does mean a direct encounter with the divine. 16 The end of the fight 
before the sunrise fits this stream of thought as Jacob would never be able to recognize 
the face of God and live. 

While Jacob proclaimed at Penuel, “For I have seen God face to face, and yet my 
life is preserved,” the language he used has led to some confusion and division of who he 
encountered. Language has been a barrier to interpreting Jacob’s encounter for centuries, 
just as language continues to be a barrier for some to share their testimony today. It is a 
challenge for people to describe an encounter with our transcendent Lord. It is not an 
easy task to put into finite terms a description of our infinite Father. The limits of 
perception and language have always and will always pose an obstacle to be overcome in 
sharing their experiences with God. 

Our comprehensive understanding of the text is only partially fulfilled by 
knowledge of the text’s translation and interpretation. The passage’s structure and context 

15 Mark A. Seifrid, “Romans,” in Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament, ed. 
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must also be appreciated. An outline of the verses begins to point to the genre of the 
passage being a theophany. The passage begins with Jacob’s preparation for meeting his 
brother. In verses 22-23, Jacob is arranging his family on one side of the Jabbok after he 
has sent presents to his brother whom he fears because of the number of men who 
accompany Esau (Gen 32:6-7). In verses 24-25, Jacob is approached by a visitor who 
wrestles with him through the night. Toward the end of the wrestling match, after Jacob’s 
hip has been put out of joint, Jacob seeks a blessing from this attacker in verses 26-27. 
Jacob’s opponent, God, blesses Jacob and changes his name to Israel in verses 28-29. 
Verses 30-31 contain Jacob’s testimony of the event, and its subsequent impact on his 
descendants is shared in verse 32. Within the passage itself, there are elements of 
different genres. Verses 21-25 are a narrative, while 26-29 are a dialogue. Hamilton 
views the remaining verses are an etymology describing the basis for a religious 
command. 17 

Athanasios Hatzopoulos, fonner lecturer at Ecumenical Institute of Bossey, places 
Jacob’s encounter with God into the category of theophany just as Exodus 24 and Isaiah 
6 do. 18 In those accounts, there is also an encounter with God that leads to the basis for 
action either by the individual or by the people of Israel. The account of Jacob contains 
several of the aspects common in appearances of God in the Old Testament. Mark F. 
Rooker, Senior Professor of Old Testament and Hebrew at Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, views an introductory description, a divine self-asseveration, a 
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holy word, and a concluding description are aspects of a theophany. 19 The introductory 
description places Jacob alone by the river. Both the divine asseveration and the heiros 
logos, holy word, came when God changes Jacob’s name in verse 28 saying, “for you 
have striven with God and with humans, and have prevailed.” The concluding description 
may be seen in either Jacob’s naming the place Penuel or in the Israelite ban of eating the 
meat around the hip. Some scholars still seek to interpret these verses by 
demythologizing them. Nancy DeClaisse-Walford, Carolyn Ward Professor of Old 
Testament and Biblical Languages at Mercer University, interprets this passage 
preferring to read it as if this were simply an inner struggle that Jacob had with himself. 20 
Others do not see that Jacob’s limp can be interpreted through demythologizing or 
spiritualizing the encounter with God. 21 This was not a dream or a vision, but a direct 
encounter between Jacob and God. This theophany, along with many others, points to the 
involvement of God in His creation and His reaching out to His people. 

God’s involvement with His creation can be seen not only in the structure of the 
event itself, but also throughout the entire book of Genesis. Throughout the book of 
Genesis God is described as interacting with His people as He walks with Adam and Eve 
in the garden, as He tells Noah to build an ark, and as He calls Abram into a new land. 
Genesis reveals a God who relates intimately with His people. This story’s position in the 
book also reveals God’s involvement in the world. The majority of the book of Genesis is 
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focused on the patriarchs of Israel and the development of God’s people, Israel. Waltke 
views the book as a whole focusing on God’s activity in bringing about His people, but 
also about God establishing His rule over His people. 22 The events of Jacob’s life fall 
within chapters 25-36 of Genesis, during which he encounters God twice, once when he 
leaves the Promised Land, and again when he returns. 23 This particular event fits in the 
part of Jacob’s life when he is returning to the Promised Land from which he was forced 
to flee for his life from Esau (Gen 27:41-46). God’s appearance to Jacob bookends the 
portion of his life spent outside the Promised Land. 

God’s appearances do not point to a territorial reign of God, nor are they meant to 
create the idea of God being a regional God. It is a time of transition in the life of Jacob, 
and God seeks to impact Jacob’s life and teach him submission as he returns home as the 
patriarch of the people who are meant to live under God’s reign. Robert Snell, fonner 
associate pastor at The Brick Presbyterian Church in New York, New York, argues that 
despite direct revelations at Bethel, when God told him to return to the Promised Land, 
and Mahanaim, he saw the angels of God, Jacob’s life is marked by a fear and anxiety 
that appears to be due to a lack of faith in God. 24 Much of Jacob’s life prior to this 
encounter with God is self-guided and self-governed as he deceives his brother and his 
father to receive a birthright and blessing and in his dealings with Laban. Jacob, to this 
point, has found his own way by his own strength which is described as extraordinary in 
Genesis 29:10. Hatzopoulos sees here, as in other instances in the Old Testament where 
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names are given, God is doing more than changing a name; He is establishing a 
relationship that gives a new identity and perspective. 25 Snell believes this makes Jacob’s 
encounter a crucial event in the development of Genesis as God engages Jacob to bring 
about His intention of creating a people who will live under His reign. 26 The story of 
Jacob is a part of the larger story of what God is doing in the world. 

Jacob’s midnight encounter reveals the effort God will put forth to demonstrate 
the power that He offers to Jacob, who has to this point relied on his own strength. It is a 
point at which God is seeking to lead Jacob in a new way of life. This begins with 
Jacob’s confession. After Jacob has asked for a blessing, his opponent asks his name, 
forcing him to say that he is “Jacob” which means “supplanter.” 27 Jacob must agree that 
he has been rightly named and face his deceptive past. Confessing his past in his struggle 
with God, Jacob is unimpeded to a new way of life. Wenham sees in his meeting with 
Esau after this night of wrestling that Jacob’s new identity is marked by humility and 
courage. 28 Jacob’s disposition and character have been impacted by his wrestling with 
God. This experience has changed him to now trust in God’s power to save him. Prior to 
the altercation with God, Jacob prayed in verse 12 that God would preserve his life from 
his brother. Hamilton understands that in naming the place “Penuel,” Jacob makes the 
proclamation that his life has been preserved, and Jacob can find assurance that God, who 
has stood before him, will keep him from destruction. 29 Waltke writes that the limp is 
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now a testimony of Jacob that he has not only met God, but has moved from a trust in 
physical strength to the spiritual strength of which God is the source. 30 Jacob experienced 
the message God gave to Paul when He said, “My grace is sufficient for you, for power is 
made perfect in weakness” (1 Cor 12:9). 

Jacob’s encounter with God occurs on the river Jabbok which is east of the Jordan 
and connects with it about twenty-five miles north of the Dead Sea. 31 It is thought that 
Peniel is somewhere between Mahanaim and Succoth on the southern side of the 
Jabbok. 32 Jacob’s return means that he is about to face Esau for the first time since his 
brother threatened his life years earlier. However, the face Jacob meets first is not the 
face of Esau, but of God. Penuel could be literally translated as “the face of El.” 33 While 
Jacob has encountered and strived with men and prevailed, it is more important that he 
strives with God. Jacob leams that he must first deal with God before he can properly 
deal with others. It is only through facing God that Jacob will find the strength to face 
Esau. 

The strength that God offered through this encounter and blessing of Jacob was 
not meant just for him. It was meant to be a source of strength and identity for multitudes 
who came after him. That Jacob is struck in the “thigh” by God while they wrestled 
would have been of great importance to any Old Testament Israelite. Hamilton writes, 
“Jacob, the ancestor of Israel, had his thigh struck, and it was from that thigh that Israel 
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came forth.” 34 The Hebrew people would have viewed this event not only as God 
wrestling with Jacob, but with the nation as well. This can be seen in the use of Israel and 
Jacob by the Old Testament prophets who speak of Israel as Jacob when God contends 
with His people for acting deceitfully and disobediently. 35 The prophets seem to 
acknowledge the people based on whether they are living according to the identity of 
Jacob who deceives and supplants his brother or the identity of Israel who has wrestled 
with God and found that God will preserve him and give him strength. 

The name Israel, and the subsequent identity of God’s faithful people, did not 
only impact Jacob and descendants, but the entire nation of Israel through the exile in 
Babylon and even affected the early church. 36 Jacob’s limp and testimony of facing God 
have shaped the faith and identity of millions. While the custom of not eating the meat 
around the hip socket is not found elsewhere in the Old Testament, it does not discount 
its importance; Wenham understands it is simply a remembrance and testimony to the 
event rather than a part of the Old Testament law. 37 If there is a question of the impact a 
testimony can have on a community of faith, one needs only to look to the name Penuel 
and Jacob’s limp to find the answer. 

As important as the testimony and limp of Jacob are, the central focus of this 
passage is on the wrestling match between God and Jacob. Reading the passage in the 
original language shows the acoustic similarity between the Hebrew words of “wrestle,” 
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“Jacob,” and “Jabbok.” 38 To hear of this event, as many Hebrew people would have for 
the first time, they would have heard over and over the similar sound for the word 
meaning “wrestle” or “strive.” Jacob’s wrestling match with God is also shown to be 
important by the length of time which elapses as this match between God and Jacob lasts 
from night until the dawn. 39 The event of meeting Esau who Jacob originally feared 
seems so short with the image in one’s mind of wrestling throughout the night alone with 
God. This is not a short grappling, but an extensive and exhaustive match. Hearing these 
similar words pound through the story like a drum and feeling the exhaustion of Jacob 
after a night full of struggling would instill in the minds of the hearers the importance of 
Jacob’s striving with God and then fill them with praise that God preserved and blessed 
their ancestor and the namesake of their people. 

This encounter points to a central theological point of not only the story, but the 
entire Bible, which is the present and direct activity of God in the lives of His people and 
throughout the world. Some read the events in the Scriptures seeking to find answers in 
simple moral truths and discount the possibility that God would initiate an interaction 
with a person. John Sanford, former rector at Trinity Church in Los Angeles, saw this 
passage and thought that its power is simply found in the story. 40 Yet, to spiritualize this 
event strips it of its power and entails stripping away not only large portions of this 
passage, but of Scripture in general. Wenham argues it is Jacob’s limp that shows the real 
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power of God and Jacob’s insufficiency before Him. 41 It is a major message of this 
passage that people need to not depend on their own power, but give God authority in 
their lives and trust in His power to raise them up. Attempts to spiritualize this passage, 
and many other passages in the Bible, not only means seeing large portions of the text as 
insignificant, but also seeing as insignificant one of the most profound revelations of 
Scripture, that God is with His people and giving them strength by His grace. 

The account of Jacob reveals the presence and activity of God to lead His people 
according to His will. God is even willing to track someone down and wrestle them in 
order to have them turn from their own sinful ways and live under His authority. This 
passage in Genesis 32 reveals God’s grace and love in the life of Jacob and shines a light 
for all Christians to not run but to face God when He comes to strive with them. Like 
Jacob, believers today can learn that God’s power is made perfect in their weakness when 
they learn to submit to His authority and place their trust in His power and not their own. 

God’s people need to face encounters with God. Jacob could have remained with 
his family or run from God, but he remains and strives with God. It is only in striving 
with God that one can realize His power and understand a need to submit to Him. And, it 
is only when that person crumbles under God’s strength, as Jacob did, that he or she may 
find joy when God preserves them and blesses them. 

After God has blessed an individual, it is vital to share his or her experience with 
God. Just as Jacob’s testimony impacted his family and generations after him, so can the 
testimony of individuals impact their family, their community, and future generations. 
There may be obstacles such as finding the right language to properly explain how the 
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Almighty, Infinite God came into the life of a single person, but those obstacles can be 
overcome. Jacob’s character, actions, and limp after his encounter with God proved his 
divine meeting. Just like in the time of Genesis, God will leave evidence in the lives that 
He touches today. We can trust that we have a God who is with us and wishes to bless us 
as we serve Him by the testimony of the passage of Genesis 32:22-32 and the whole of 
Scripture. 


New Testament Passage: John 9 

Jesus’ healing of a man bom blind and the man’s debate with the Pharisees reveal 
the work of God being made manifest through the work of Jesus and through the 
fonnerly blind man’s testimony. This chapter of John’s Gospel reveals how difficult it 
can be for people to recognize the work of God in their lives as well as obstacles that 
some will set up so that others struggle to know God’s power. The man born blind, 
however, is a dynamic and courageous character who reveals the importance of standing 
firm in one’s testimony to God’s work. John shows us how Jesus can take anyone and 
adopt him or her into His mission through His healing power. Interpreting how this 
account fits into the Gospel of John and its message, along with investigating the 
meaning of different terms and the social background of first century Judaism, will show 
how all those who have encountered Jesus are meant to join in Jesus’ mission so that 
God’s works might be revealed in them today as they were in the man bom blind two 
thousand years ago. 

The account begins as Jesus is walking with His disciples. In the first five verses 
of the chapter, Jesus is teaching the disciples about sin and the nature of God’s judgement 
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as they ask about the blind man. The first seven verses simply recount the healing miracle 
of Jesus as He gives the man sight. The events begin to shift the feeling of the account as 
the neighbors of the blind man question his healing in verses 8-12. Their questions begin 
what seems to be the Biblical equivalent of a courtroom drama. There are three series of 
questioning by the Pharisees: first, questioning the blind man in verses 13-17, second, in 
verses 18-23 his parents are questioned, and, finally, verses 24-29 the Pharisees intensify 
their questioning of the formerly blind man as they finish their interrogation. While the 
formerly blind man’s testimony in verses 30-34 is rebuked by the Pharisees, his boldness 
and insight are inspiring. After the man is cast out of the synagogue, in verses 35-38, 
Jesus finds him and reveals Himself as the Son of Man to which the man responds in 
worship. The final two verses of the chapter (39-40) recount Jesus’ judgment of the 
Pharisees and Jesus’ answer that the Pharisees who can see are full of sin, but the man 
who was blind is free from sin. This outline reveals aspects of both a miracle account and 
also that of a dialogue, but in the setting of a court interrogation. 

The question of the disciples about who sinned, the man or his parents, was not 
uncommon. Both Exodus 20:5 and Deuteronomy 5:9 speak of the sins of parents being 
remembered on their children. John Pilch, Biblical Studies Professor at Georgetown 
University, writes the rabbinic tradition which would have been taught to the Pharisees 
and Jesus’ disciples conveyed that there was no death without sin and that suffering did 
not occur without some form of iniquity. 42 Jesus responds by telling them this is not a 
correct interpretation of the Old Testament text, and that the man’s blindness is intended 
to reveal the power of God. Restoring sight was proclaimed by the prophets to be a 
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Messianic activity (Is 29:18, 35:5, 42:7). 43 Within the book of John there are seven 
miraculous signs that are attached to teachings which are used to signify Jesus’ divinity. 44 
John chapter 9 initially appears to be another account of a miraculous sign testifying of 
Jesus’ Messianic healings, but when the neighbors of the man question him, Jesus 
disappears from the account and the story goes in a new direction. 

The questioning of the formerly blind man by his neighbors introduces a 
skepticism and doubt about the man’s healing and the character of Jesus. Craig Keener, 
Professor of Biblical Studies at Asbury Theological Seminary, writes that taking the man 
before the Pharisees is just the beginning of the judicial imagery in the account. 45 In verse 
16, we are shown, at least initially, the Pharisees are divided regarding the man’s sight 
being regained. The parents of the blind man are brought before the Pharisees to validate 
that he has been blind since birth, and this is no hoax. Tension grows throughout the 
interaction as the Pharisees increase their intimidation. The man’s parents are too scared 
to testify and send their son back before the Pharisees. J. Ramsey Michaels, former 
professor at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and Southwest Missouri State 
University, feels the second interview with the man increases the feeling of a judicial 
proceeding. 46 This feeling is further increased by the Pharisees’ use of the phrase, “Give 
God the glory.” This saying, which comes from Joshua 7:19 where Achan is prodded to 
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confess his wrongdoing, meant to confess one’s sin before God; it was used in 
questioning and court interrogation. 47 As the tension and accusations of the Pharisees 
increase, so does their mistreatment of the fonnerly blind man. The Pharisees are said to 
have reviled the man. John uses a word for revile that is used only a few times in the New 
Testament and refers to persecution and abuse. 48 This dialogue, or courtroom 
interrogation, intensifies throughout as the Pharisees become increasingly angry with the 
man as he remains faithful to his testimony of his healing, but instead proclaims the truth 
of Jesus’ work in his life. Yet, Jesus’ work does not only heal the man physically. His 
spiritual eyes are also opened, and the man shows a boldness as the result of God’s power 
being manifested in his life. 

The Pharisees struggled to accept the miracle in John 9 because they viewed Jesus 
as a sinner for working on the Sabbath and thus, did not believe that God would listen to 
Him. Jesus had previously healed on the Sabbath as documented in John 5:1-18 where 
Jesus heals a man ill for thirty-eight years. During this healing account, Jesus also 
disappears before the man can recognize that it is Jesus who heals him (Jn 5:13). The 
event in John 9 contrasts the healing in John 5 in that the man bom blind worships Jesus 
and becomes a disciple while the man ill for thirty-eight years does not. 49 While both 
accounts are on the Sabbath and incite anger from others against Jesus, those healed have 
two very different responses. The man in John 5 is healed and reports to the Pharisees 
that Jesus was the one who healed him. Where the man born blind defends Jesus’ work 
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before the Pharisees, the man in John 5 goes to the Pharisees to report Jesus as one 
healing on the Sabbath. While the two men have similar experiences with Jesus, they 
have different responses to the grace that is offered to them, one follows Jesus and the 
other turns back to the Pharisees. 

D.A. Carson, Emeritus Professor of New Testament at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School, believes that throughout John’s Gospel, divine works of Jesus are used 
as “symbol-laden miracles” that point to Jesus being the long awaited Messiah. 50 In John 
9, Jesus fulfills a Messianic prophecy in Isaiah 61:1-3 which says, "The Spirit of the 
Sovereign Lord is on me, because the Lord has anointed me to proclaim good news to the 
poor. He has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim freedom for the captives 
and release from darkness for the prisoners." The blind man is a prisoner of darkness who 
is in need of light for him to see. David Fanner, former Afflilate Professor of Homiletics 
at Palmer Theological Seminary, understands this miracle, as with other miracles in the 
gospels, with a prerequisite for healing of faith and the desire to be made whole. 51 The 
blind man shows his faith in acting upon the words of Jesus to go and wash in the pool; 
perfonning the act shows his trust in the authority of Jesus’ command. 52 This fact is also 
important to Jesus’ final interaction with the Pharisees. John Pilch, fonner professor in 
the theology department at Georgetown University, perceives the Pharisees as unable to 
recognize their need for healing and so are unable to see Jesus as John reveals Him, “one 
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who heals because he is the source of life itself.” 53 For John, this meant life spiritually 
and physically. Using the word “opening” in reference to the blind man’s sight would 
have meant opening his eyes to both physical and spiritual reality. 54 Within John’s 
Gospel, the healing has an abundance of meaning both for the blind man and for who 
Jesus is. 

The interpretation of this passage is aided by viewing it within the context of 
John’s Gospel as a whole. At the end of this gospel the purpose of its writing is shared, 
“Now Jesus did many other signs in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book. But these are written so that you may come to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Son of God, and that through believing you may have life in his name” (Jn 20:30-31). 
Stephen Kim, Adjunct Professor in Bible Exposition at Dallas Theological Seminary, 
interprets the purpose of the book is to present Jesus as the unique Son of God and the 
Messiah promised in the Old Testament. 55 The Gospel is written for readers to know who 
Jesus is and the significance of His life. This is the crux of the Pharisees’ interrogation. 
John presents only two answers to the questions of the Pharisees; Jesus is either a sinner 
who has broken the Sabbath commandment or He is the Messiah sent from God. There is 
no other explanation for Jesus’ actions in the view of the people and they must decide 
which He is, sinner or Lord. 

The Gospel is written for an audience that has likely made that decision and is 
now seeking to find out how to live as a result of their belief that Jesus is Lord. R. Alan 
Culpepper, Professor of New Testament at Mercer University, believes that John’s 
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Gospel is written both to reflect the beliefs of and give instruction to an early Christian 
community. 56 Omar Rikabi, pastor of First United Methodist Church in Heath, Texas, 
adds the purpose that is shared in the last two verses of the Gospel also implies the 
continued mission of Jesus through the church, especially as members of the church 
witness to His work in their lives. 57 This passage instructs the new believers in their lives 
through the example of the man born blind. The portion of Scripture between verses 7-34 
makes up one of the longest portions of the Gospels where Jesus is absent. Keener points 
out that the actions of the man bom blind would be highly relevant to the audience for 
which the book was originally intended. 58 Early Christian communities faced persecution 
over their proclamation of Jesus Christ, and this account of the man’s testimony and 
courage before the religious authorities would have encouraged the early Christians to be 
bold in their faith. 

The work of early Christians encouraged fellow believers to continue Jesus’ 
mission to reveal the works of God, a purpose for the church that continues to this day. 
Believers still need to be encouraged, and the works of God still need to be revealed to 
the world. Followers of Christ should not allow fear and intimidation to dissuade them 
from proclaiming God’s power revealed in their lives, just like the man bom blind. 

A dualism runs throughout the Gospel of John that demands its readers take a 
position. Light and darkness, sight and blindness, tmth and lies, and life and death are 
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themes that run through the book. 59 Gail O’Day, former Dean and Professor of New 
Testament and Preaching at Wake Forest University, makes the connection with the 
dualism of light and darkness in chapter eight as Jesus refers to Himself as the light of the 
world in verse five. 60 Keener sees this division is further emphasized by the division of 
the Pharisees at the beginning of their interrogation in chapter 9. 61 In John there is a 
connection between blindness and an absence of light; this darkness is seen both literally 
and spiritually. 62 In the encounter with the neighbors and the Pharisees it becomes 
increasingly evident that the man bom blind is the only one with real spiritual sight. In 
John, it is those who are able to recognize that Jesus who is the Messiah that can see and 
those who cannot recognize that fact are spiritually blind. Keener writes that this is made 
even more evident in the last verse of chapter eight as Jesus disappears before those who 
intended to stone Him. 63 John wants to make clear to his readers that those who can see 
the work of God are those with spiritual sight and the life of God within them. 

That Christ is the true source of light and life for the world is reinforced in John’s 
Gospel by the setting at the Feast of Tabernacles. There is a literary unit in John’s Gospel 
set around the Feast of Tabernacles beginning in chapter seven looking forward to the 
coming feast and finishing where 10:22 says, “At that time the festival of the Dedication 
took place in Jerusalem.” 64 Zechariah 14 is dominated by themes of water and light and 
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refers eschatologically to the Feast of Tabernacles. Kim reveals within John chapter 9, 
Jesus refers to Himself as both the source of living water and as the light of the world, 
showing Himself as the fulfillment of what the people celebrated and hoped for at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 65 This fulfillment is shown by the man ill for thirty-eight years 
being sent to the waters of Siloam, the source of water used for the feast, however, it is 
Jesus who offers healing for the blind man, and not the waters. 66 The healing of the blind 
man shows that Jesus is the source of both physical and spiritual light for his eyes, but 
that He will leave those in darkness who do not believe they need to give light to their 
eyes. 

While the story’s setting within the Gospel reveals Jesus’ work to bring light into 
the eyes of people and to show the work of Jesus’ disciples to continue His mission, the 
socio-historical setting reveals more of Christ’s work and reasons why the Pharisees 
struggle to come to Jesus to find spiritual sight. Throughout the Roman world people saw 
the eyes as being full of living light or being full of darkness as a results of sin and 
death. 67 People who were witnesses to Jesus’ healing this blind man would have act of 
putting life into the man’s eyes as a work of God. The Jewish community had never seen 
a healing work like this, and it would have caused many people to question who Jesus 
was, that God would answer His prayer in such a powerful way. 

This act is an issue of contention for the Pharisees. They are divided over whether 
God has truly done such an incredible work through Jesus. Jo-Anna Brant, professor of 
Bible, Religion, and Philosophy at Goshen College, points out during the miracle, the 
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actions of Jesus seem to be slowed down so there is an intense focus on each individual 
act, which draws attention to Jesus’ Sabbatical healing. 68 These individuals are forced to 
answer questions of how to discern what the truth is and what they know is from God. 
Keener argues that “know” becomes the key term throughout the interaction between the 
man born blind and the Pharisees as they argue whether Jesus’ actions on the Sabbath 
disqualify Him from being someone God would work through or if the miracle is proof 
that God is working through Jesus and therefore He has authority to heal on the 
Sabbath. 69 The Pharisees argue over which takes precedence, the miracle or the law. 

They are forced to answer the question of how a blind man they saw as a sinner received 
the power of God from Jesus. Pilch says this is only possible if Jesus was sent from 
God. 70 

The story shows how the dogma and traditions of the Pharisees bar them from 
recognizing the work of God before them. O’Day indicates that the Pharisees interpret the 
simple action of kneading clay as defilement of the Sabbath and thus fail to recognize 
Jesus’ purity and authority. 71 The Pharisees allow themselves to be blinded by manmade 
traditions with their rigid interpretation of the law. Doctrine became the shackles that 
held back the community from flourishing in spiritual growth. The church cannot allow 
that to happen today. While doctrine is necessary and orders the church to help people 
grow in faith and love, it cannot be allowed to become so rigid that it blinds people to the 
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work of God in their lives. The church needs to ensure that it does not become Pharisaical, 


allowing pride and tradition to overshadow the works of God. 

Pride, rigid dogmatism, as well as fear can be deterrents to spiritual sight. Brant 
recognizes the Pharisees as portrayed as an intimidating presence in the community that 
reviles the formerly blind man and drags his parents in to question them. 72 The Pharisees 
utilize fear as a means of getting the answers they desire to their questions. The parents 
are fearful because the Pharisees could and would cast people out of the synagogue, 
effectively shunning them from the community. This fear of the Jews is spoken of three 
other times within John’s Gospel (Jn 7:13, 19:28, 20:19). 73 O’Day connects this with a 
“Benediction Against Heretics,” which expulsed people from the synagogue for 
proclaiming Jesus as Lord in the late first century. 74 While some scholars look at this as 
an anachronism that is added to the text for the readers in the early church, Carson points 
out that this would have been a real fear for some in Jesus’ day as well. He states that 
excommunication occurred in the Old Testament back to the time of Ezra, effectively 
quieting the argument of anachronism. He also states that the Benediction may have 
focused more on Jewish sectarians than Christians and threats of expulsion were 
happening during Jesus’ time on earth. Carson writes that given that opposition to Jesus 
was stronger in Jerusalem than anywhere else, the threat of excommunication from the 
synagogue to the blind man and his parents would have been very real. 75 This fear had a 
real impact on the parents’ testimony before the Pharisees and likely affected the ability 
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of the man’s parents and others to accept the power and claims of Jesus. The Pharisees 
were blinded by dogmatism; these people were blinded by fear. 

Their inability of the blind man’s parents to care for their son is demonstrated by 
their allowing him to beg on the streets. This likely meant that they were too poor to care 
for him. 76 Living in a time where one’s livelihood was dependent on involvement in the 
community, the parents of the man would probably see that the little income they had and 
any assistance from the religious establishment would have been gone if their testimony 
displeased the Pharisees. However, the threats of the Pharisees would have meant less to 
the man bom blind because everyone already looked at him as a sinner. Beggars in the 
time of Jesus were looked at by society as expendable and forced to live outside the 
city. 77 The man born blind had nothing to lose from being excluded from the community 
as it had never included him. The man ends up being cast out of the synagogue which can 
be interpreted to mean both being cast out of the physical building and cast out of the 
community. 78 Brant views his sarcasm in asking the Pharisees if they would also like to 
follow Jesus as a stark contrast to the fear and timidity of his parents. 79 

The historical and social background of the passage aids readers in viewing the 
development of the man bom blind from an individual whom people saw steeped in sin 
into a disciple of Jesus who stands courageously before the authorities that opposed him 
for his trust in Jesus. Pilch appreciates healing in the first century Mediterranean world 
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encompassing not just bodily restoration, but restoration to the community. 80 The man 
began as a beggar with no status or importance in the community, but his healing leads 
him into the community of Jesus, the Kingdom of God. The man’s spiritual development 
and realization of what is happening can be seen as he interacts with the disciples and 
then meets Jesus again at the end of the chapter. 

At the beginning of his interrogation, the man born blind is somewhat evasive, but 
still answers the Pharisees’ questions. Jeffrey Staley, lecturer in theology and religious 
studies at Seattle University, argues the blind man initially holds back the information 
about Jesus making clay and commanding him to wash, possibly to keep the Pharisees 
from accusing his healer of being a Sabbath breaker. 81 The man begins defensive and 
indecisive, however he begins to change his tune about Jesus over the course of the 
passage. The blind man begins by referring to his healer simply as a man called Jesus (Jn 
9:11), but later as a prophet from God (Jn 9:17), and then, after meeting Jesus, he 
worships Him as the Son of Man. 82 The man gains insight into the identity of Jesus as the 
story progresses. His boldness before his interrogators grows as he gains spiritual sight. 

Starting the interrogation, the formerly blind man begins with a simple response 
to the questions of the Pharisees, “He put mud on my eyes, and I washed, and now I see” 
(Jn 9:15). During his second interrogation, he says that Jesus is a prophet, which prompts 
them to bring his parents before them. Finally, during the man’s final appearance before 
the Pharisees, he shows great bravery, when he states that he only knows that Jesus 
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healed him and then sarcastically asks if the Pharisees would like to become Jesus’ 
disciples. Keener contends that the man sees that the Pharisees ignorance of where Jesus 
comes from in verse 29 is his chance to go on the offensive. 83 The man correctly says that 
there is no account in the Old Testament of a person blind since birth being given sight, 
but there is ample evidence of the connection between a person’s righteousness and the 
answering of their prayers. 84 His answers pose an unstated question to the Pharisees. 

How could Jesus have done this miracle if God had not answered His prayer? Carson 
exposes that the man ironically brings the Pharisees to a place where they must agree that 
Jesus has performed this miracle since they admit they believe he was blind when they 
claim that he was steeped in sin his whole life (Jn 9:34). 85 The man’s arguments prove 
that Christ has performed a miracle that no one had ever seen before, but it also led to his 
excommunication from the synagogue. 

Outside the synagogue, Jesus approaches the man for a second time, this time to 
complete His work of giving the man spiritual sight. Upon Jesus’ revelation that He is the 
Son of Man, the Messiah, the man bows before Him in an act described in John 4:20-24 
as the worship due to God. 86 Michaels believes the man shows his faith in Jesus not 
through any intellectual assent, but through an encounter with Jesus Himself showing the 
connection between spiritual sight and faith in John. 87 Francis Moloney, former Chair of 
Religious Studies at The Catholic University of America, maintains while the man shows 
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spiritual insight through his testimony, it is when he encounters Jesus and affirms Jesus’ 
Messianic claim that the man’s eyes are truly opened in a spiritual sense. 88 

Jesus’ revelation as the Son of Man is one of importance in this interaction, but it 
takes on an even greater meaning when one knows how the term “Son of Man” is used in 
the Gospel of John. Moloney claims that Jesus is referred to as the Son of Man because of 
His role of making God known to the world as noted multiple times in John’s Gospel (Jn 
1:51; 3:13-14; 5:27; 6:27, 53, 62). 89 John’s description of Jesus’ divinity with the tenn 
“Son of Man” and the formerly blind man’s worship of Jesus in John chapter 9, again 
demonstrates the divinity of Jesus. The term “Son of Man” indicates Jesus’ divinity and 
His worthiness to be worshiped. Michaels points out it is used to designate His authority 
as the judge who can say to the Pharisees that their sin remains. 90 Brant views this 
authority as the result of the divine connectivity that John illustrates by describing Jesus 
as Jacob’s ladder and the one who gives spiritual food that lasts. 91 Jesus is revealing 
Himself as the one from God to give life so that those who come to Him for sight might 
see that He is the way to the Father. 

Jesus’ divine power and characteristics are shown in His use of the clay to heal 
the man. Both clay and spittle were thought of as having healing properties in the Greco- 
Roman world. 92 More important than the spittle is the clay. John connects Jesus with the 
creation in his prologue to the gospel (Jn 1:1-50). Keener views two of Jesus’ healings in 
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John (John 5 and 9) as allusions to the creation in Genesis. 93 Jesus has the creative power 
to give life to the dead eyes of the blind man. He has the power to give spiritual life and 
shine spiritual light where there is death and darkness. But, those full of pride, like the 
Pharisees, who refuse to admit their need for that life and light will not find it and remain 
in death and sin. 

For those who humble themselves and admit their need for Jesus, life, light, and 
the invitation to participate in Jesus’ work are offered. At the beginning of the chapter 
Jesus makes a reference that, while it is still day, “we” must do the work of the Father. 
The “we” Jesus refers to includes Jesus and His disciples. Moloney writes the “work” is 
their mission to make God’s work manifest in the world. 94 Since the blind man becomes 
a disciple of Jesus, it can be assumed that he becomes part of the “we” that is to continue 
this work. O’Day views the work of the blind man as the continuation of Jesus’ work of 
making God’s power manifest, especially in the absence of Jesus during his interrogation, 
which is the longest absence of Jesus in the Gospel of John. 95 

John expresses the connection between Jesus and the continued works of the 
church in his purpose for the gospel in John 20:30-31 which suggests there are greater 
works of Jesus and His disciples beyond what is recorded in John, and in Jesus’ words of 
John 1:50, “Do you believe because I told you that I saw you under the fig tree? You will 
see greater things than these.” The work of the man bom blind remaining true to his 
testimony is then a call to all disciples to remain true in expressing their testimony of 
God’s work as a continuation of the work of Jesus even through the centuries. If faith 
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starts with an encounter with Jesus, then each person who has had such an experience is 
called to share it to reveal the works of God to the world. Every believer is included in 
Christ’s mission through the sharing of his or her testimony of Jesus’ active role in their 
healing and receiving spiritual sight. 

Jesus’ judgment at the end of the passage reveals that He is essential for people to 
have spiritual illumination and life. If the Pharisees saw themselves in need of 
illumination by Jesus, He would be able to heal them and take away their sin. In John, sin 
refers to an inability to recognize who Jesus is and His power to heal and save. 96 Not all 
look to Jesus for spiritual sight, Jesus’ judgment divides people into two groups, those 
whose sight is restored and those who remain spiritually blind. 97 Ironically in this event it 
is the man who is born blind that can see and the Pharisees remain spiritually blind. 

In the Pharisees’ response we see the limitation of the power of testimony. Even 
the man bom blind proclaiming his miraculous sight by the power of Jesus does not open 
the spiritual eyes of the Pharisees. It is Jesus who opens eyes physically and spiritually 
and we must be open to allow Him to reveal the truth to us. Jesus fulfills the Messianic 
prophecy in Isaiah 6:9-10: 

He said, “Go and tell this people: Be ever hearing, but never understanding; be 
ever seeing, but never perceiving.’ Make the heart of this people calloused; make 
their ears dull and close their eyes. Otherwise they might see with their eyes, hear 
with their ears, understand with their hearts, and turn and be healed. 

Jesus is the Messiah who gives light and life to those who come to Him. By coming to 

Him in faith, the blind man receives sight both physically and spiritually. John’s message 

to the community is to be fearless in proclaiming Jesus’ work in their lives. In doing so 
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they continue Jesus’ work of making God’s power manifest in the world. Like the blind 
man, followers of Jesus are to recognize the work of God and testify to it so they play a 
role in extending Jesus’ mission to display the work of God and offer healing and 
spiritual sight to the world. 


Conclusion 

Jacob’s wrestling match with God and Jesus giving sight to the man born blind 
both reveal that God is active in the world. In these accounts and throughout the 
Scriptures, God shows Himself as the God who will reveal Himself in His creation. 

While God is a self-revealing God, it is important for believers to see how they can 
recognize where God is revealing Himself. These two passages show how believers are to 
position themselves to encounter God. How God’s people cannot allow fear to cloud their 
vision and how the church should not allow dogmatism to be an obstacle to encountering 
the power of God. As believers encounter the Living God, they must also be prepared to 
share their testimony. The testimonies of Jacob and the man born blind have incredible 
impact on the communities that heard them. The impact of those testimonies is still seen 
today as people study and find inspiration in them in the present time. While sharing a 
testimony can have difficulties, its importance to the community and future generations 
should outweigh any hindrance. The church needs to learn from these passages about 
how to recognize the work of God and proclaim it within the community and the world. 

In Jacob’s encounter with God and in Jesus approaching the blind man, one can 
see that God takes the initiative in seeking people out. While God is seeking to reveal 
Himself, there is some responsibility on people to position themselves to encounter God. 
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Jacob is alone by the river, the man born blind followed Jesus’ instructions, and even 
Christ spent much time alone in prayer (Lk 5:16). If one is to wrestle with God in the 
same way as Jacob, he or she cannot escape the encounter through the distraction of 
entertainment, devices, or remaining too busy to have time to listen to the Lord. As with 
Jacob, believers need time with God to reflect on where He has worked in their lives and 
to listen to the words God has to say. 

While Jacob is alone when God encountered him, encounters with God should not 
remain private. The thoughts and actions of others can affect a person’s ability to 
recognize God’s work. In the account of the man bom blind, it is the man’s parents who 
are affected by fear. Fear of being banished from the synagogue and ostracized by the 
community kept them from rejoicing in the miracle of their son’s healing and being with 
him since he was cast out of the synagogue. Fear of being exiled from the community 
affected the initial readers of John’s Gospel. Being shunned by the community may be a 
greater fear to those in Jewish and Muslim cultures, but public opinion, loss of reputation, 
and the feelings of those closest to an individual in most American churches still affect 
the ability of people to see God today. In an increasingly materialistic and naturalistic 
culture, claims of the supernatural sound more and more outlandish. Fear of not fitting in 
and of being mocked cannot only affect a person’s ability to testify, but can also jade how 
he or she looks back on a supernatural encounter. 

The church can also be guilty of jading the encounters people have with God. 
Church leaders can create such rigid doctrine as to constrain and suffocate any 
supernatural encounter that a person has. How is a believer to interpret the experience of 
having a vision, a word from God, or a spiritual gift if his or her theology is only 
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informed by cessationist beliefs that God no longer is active in the world? What if the 
believer is informed that the Bible is to be spiritualized and the encounters with God with 
Scripture never really happened? Like the Pharisees, religious people today can feel 
threatened when the work of God does not fit neatly into their theological structures. 
Proper doctrine and theology is important, but it needs to allow for God to come and 
present Himself in unexpected ways. 

These barriers create difficulties in seeing the work of God in the lives of 
individuals. For those who have recognized experiences as encounters with God there are 
also barriers to telling others about their experience. In Jacob’s account what words are 
chosen can make it difficult for people to know what truly happened. Believers in the 
world still struggle to put into words what it is like for God to show up in their lives. How 
do they describe a meeting with an infinite God in finite terms? It is a challenge for 
people in the church to describe their experiences, but one that can and must be overcome. 
It is the church’s mission to make the work of God manifest in the world today. 

Jesus invited the blind man to be His disciple and to share in His work to reveal 
the works of God to the world. Jesus includes all His disciples in the “we” of John 9:4. 

The man who was blind participated in Jesus’ work through giving a faithful testimony to 
his neighbors, his parents, and the Pharisees so that they might also see the work of God 
through Jesus. John used this example to encourage the early church to continue 
proclaiming the lordship of Jesus. John’s account of the man bom blind should still be an 
example for the church today to how people can testify to the healing power of Jesus 


Christ. 
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These two Scriptures reveal that this work has an impact far greater than a person 
realizes. Jacob came away with a limp, but he had no way of knowing that his limp 
would impact the lives of his descendants for thousands of years. The blind man knew 
that his testimony impacted the lives of some of his listeners, but he could not know that 
it would give courage and inspiration to church communities centuries and even 
millennia later. The impact of testimonies of the work of God invites others to seek the 
power and presence of God in their lives. Through the testimony of those who had an 
encounter with God, others will position themselves and look expectantly for God to 
work. The result of personal testimonies to the work and power of God can shape the 
culture of a church body to where people look and pray for God to move. The stories of 
others can create an expectation within the church body that God will move and act in the 
lives of individuals and in the ministry of the church. 

The testimonies of Jacob and the man born blind still impact the church today, but 
that does not mean that the church should settle for thousand year old testimonies. If God 
is still alive and at work in the world today, the church needs to see how He is working in 
their lives to proclaim new and fresh testimonies of God’s power. Testimony of God’s 
work is necessary for churches to be faithful to the calling of Christ and to create faith 
communities that seek God’s work to continue in the world today. This was understood 
in the beginnings of the Methodist movement. Early Methodists in America utilized 
testimonies as part of their worship and conferences. Examining their practices can help 
the church in recovering some forgotten traditions, practices, and mindsets that help 
people in the church discern God’s presence and have a boldness to tell others what the 
Holy Spirit has done in their lives. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Bible is the canon and the ultimate authority for understanding the work of 
God in the lives of Christians. Yet, it is not the only resource that we have to inform our 
understanding and to see how God works. Church tradition and the faithful practices of 
those who have come before can offer insight into how God is continuing to work in the 
world. The experiences of Jacob and the man born blind reveal to us ways God worked. 

In the Methodist tradition there have been those who have also experienced God and have 
taught about how such experiences like those in the Scriptures continue to happen today. 
Methodist history and tradition offer insight into discerning the present work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Christian life. 

It has always been difficult for believers to recognize the work of God’s grace in 
their lives. Believers in early methodism needed instruction on discerning the work of 
God. John Wesley famously struggled with assurance of salvation and trusting in God’s 
saving grace before his experience of his heart being warmed at Aldersgate Street. 
Believers may have even more difficulty describing their encounters with God and His 
work. How does one interpret a fresh work of God or put into comprehendible terms the 
work of the Lord who is beyond comprehension? How can a people evaluate and 
effectively express the inward and invisible graces of God as He interacts with them? Do 
feeble attempts to describe the activity of God in one’s life help other believers encounter 
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the Living God? These are questions which can be answered in the history of the church, 
particularly in the early years of the Methodist church in the United States of America. 

The Methodist church has changed a great deal from the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Not only has the name changed, but the practices, polity, and 
worldview of the church have also changed. These changes need to be evaluated to 
discern if they are for the better. Change in and of itself is not necessarily for the better. 
There have been good practices, polity, and philosophies the church has lost through the 
years and needs to recover and rework for today. At least one of those practices is the 
practice of testimony in worship and in the conversations of Methodist believers. 

Laity and clergy both practiced speaking about their encounters with God and the 
encounters that others had with God in personal conversations, in spreading the gospel 
and inviting others to worship, and in their work to exhort each other and disciple their 
families. This practice would greatly encourage and edify Methodist believers today if 
their conversations were to again be filled with recollections of the works of God. The 
church needs to consider bringing back the practice of testimony within its worship. Love 
feasts, simple fellowship meals which centered on the testimonies of those present, were 
practiced at least quarterly in the church at one time. 1 This practice in the early Methodist 
church kept the work of God at the forefront of the minds of Methodist members. 
Incorporating testimonies into the worship of the church would assist church members in 
believing in God’s current work and seeing God’s work in their own lives. As members 
develop insight into seeing God’s work and anticipating His power, the church would 
create a culture in worship where believers expect God to manifest His presence. 

1 J ohn H. W igger, Taking Heaven by Storm: Methodism and the Rise of Popular Christianity in 
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Expectations of manifestations of the Holy Spirit’s power and presence would not 


be limited to believers’ views in worship, but in all areas of life. The church would do 
well to recover a worldview full of anticipation and longing for the power of God to be 
revealed. Believers can benefit from going into the world trusting that God’s power can 
work in their lives and that He would overcome sin and its effects within them and in the 
world. Early American Methodism was marked by the belief that God would move. 
People sought for the presence of God to come into their lives with power. 2 They 
expressed this trust in God’s present work in their journals, their personal conversations, 
and the testimonies that they published. Lester Ruth, Research Professor of Christian 
Worship at Duke Divinity School, indicates how the people saw these testimonies as 
verification that God could transform them with His power. 3 Examining these testimonies 
and the practice of the love feast gives insight into the view of the early Methodists and 
gives insight into what Methodists might recover for today. 

Methodists have historically been more open to supernatural experience in 
comparison to other Christian traditions. Methodist communities sought experiences with 
God and cultivated practices for the purpose of more regularly experiencing His grace. 
Ann Taves, Professor of Modem Christianity and American Religion at the University of 
California Santa Barbara, notices that practices and experiences became interdependent 
and built on one another as practices led to greater experiences and more experiences led 
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to further practices of encountering God. 4 Testimony in the life of the Methodist church 
was considered similar to a means of grace leading to religious experience. Testimonies 
of the work of God served roles in multiple areas of the life of early Methodists in the 
United States. Testimonies pervaded written works, worship services, evangelical 
outreach, and even the daily conversations shared by the Methodists. 

Methodists allowed testimony to influence their family life and decisions, seeking 
to live according to God’s will and searching for His works in their lives. The circuit 
rider, J.B. Finley recalled an experience he likened to being on the road to Ernmaus 
because he felt so close to the Lord while speaking with a German couple because of 
their devotion to the Lord. 5 Children who grew up in the homes where Methodist circuit 
riders lodged reported the valuable effects of having believers unabashedly share their 
struggles and victories. 6 While struggling with the idea of a new appointment in the 
Zanesville area of Ohio, J.B. Finley prayed privately and with his family. After asking the 
Lord, “if there was a promise in that book which would give me direction and settle the 
doubtful state of my mind,” Finley opened the Bible to Deuteronomy 33:25, “Thy shoes 
shall be like iron and brass; and as thy days, so shall thy strength be.” Finley took this as 
an answer to his prayer to God that he would be watched over in the new circuit. He 
shared this revelation with his wife. The decision for his family was made based on the 
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testimony of God answering his prayer . 7 Testimonies in daily conversation served to train 


up children, bring the grace of God to others, and direct the families of early circuit riders. 

Those who testified did not always know, but one of the major effects of their 
testimonies was to encourage their clergy. J.B. Finley wrote of an experience of Bishop 
Francis Asbury: 

Bishop Asbury having travelled hard through a western wilderness to reach a 
quarterly meeting on his way to conference, was unusually tempted at not having 
seen for some time any direct evidence of his success in the conversion of souls. 
He felt inclined to believe that his mission had expired, and that he had better 
retire from the work. 

With this depression of spirit he entered the love-feast on Sabbath 
morning, in a rude log-cabin in the woods, and took his seat unknown to any in 
the back part of the congregation... A lady rose whose plain but exceedingly neat 
attire indicated that she was a Methodist... ‘Two years ago,’ she said, ‘I was 
attracted to a Methodist meeting in our neighborhood by being informed that 
Bishop Asbury was going to preach. I went, and the spirit sealed the truth he 
uttered on my heart. I fled to Jesus and found redemption in his blood... ’ She sat 
down, and... Bishop Asbury was on his feet. He commenced by remarking that 
‘he was a stranger and pilgrim, halting on his way for rest and refreshment in the 
house of God, and that he had found both; and’ said he, with uplifted hands while 
tears of joy coursed each other freely down his face, ‘if I can only be instrumental 
in the conversion of one soul in traveling round the continent, I’ll travel it till I 
die .’ 8 

This experience demonstrates that testimonies not only served as edification for laity, but 
they also inspired clergy to continue in the difficult work of taking the gospel into newly 
settled areas and watching over the souls of believers. Bishop Asbury was likely one of 
many Methodist clergy who were filled with passion because of the testimonies of the 
saving work of Jesus Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit in the lives of believers. 
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The power of the Holy Spirit and the grace that He offered to believers was a 
common theme in early Methodism, especially among those who had no power or 
influence within society. There were African-American women in the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church who felt “called” to share their testimonies of the power of 
God in their lives to help others transcend the circumstances of life. 9 Jarena Lee 
published an autobiography entitled The Life and Religious Experience of Jarena Lee a 
Coloured Lady, Giving an Account of Her Call to Preach the Gospel. Revised and 
Corrected from the Original Manuscript, Written by Herself This was sold at camp 
meetings and other church gatherings for the purpose of empowering others with the 
record of God’s work in and through her life. 10 While hearing the preaching of Reverend 
Richard Allen, Lee testified to being “gloriously converted to God” saying, “it appeared 
to me, as if a gannent, which had entirely enveloped my whole person... split at the 
crown or my head, and stripped away from me, passing like a shadow, from my sight - 
when the glory of God seemed to cover me in its stead.” 11 Rebecca Cox Jackson, whose 
journals were posthumously published, claimed powerful gifts of wisdom, knowledge, 
foresight, and the power to heal that were gifts given to her by God by “faith, humble 
prayer, and holy living.” 12 Her testimony and the testimony of others were published to 
help others realize the power God could bring in to their lives. For black women with 
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little to no societal power at that time, these testimonies offered the truth that the power 
of God was made available to them. 

Spiritual autobiographies and journals served to testify to the power of God not 
only to peers, but also to future generations. These works have been kept and reprinted 
and still uplift, encourage, and empower believers today. In his autobiography, Peter 
Cartwright shares about the power of God that worked through the circuit riding 
preachers who struggled to “conjugate a verb or parse a sentence, and murdered the 
King’s English almost every lick.” 13 The message and witness of Peter Cartwright 
maintains an influence in the life of believers today as it continues to be reprinted even as 
recently as 2013. 14 Journaling and creating spiritual autobiographies serve as a spiritual 
exercise for the writers as well as those who read them to recognize the power of Jesus 
Christ. It has been beneficial for the Methodist church in America to have the testimonies 
of early circuit riders and laity recorded and accessible. 

While those forms of testimony continue to serve the church, sharing verbal 
testimonies has also served the purpose of leading people to become followers of Jesus 
Christ. Testimonies in love feasts were commonly referred to as “speaking their 
experiences” where Methodists would often recount the work of God to lead them 
through stages of salvation. 15 The testimony of the salvation of one believer would often 
lead others present at the love feast to either cry out for salvation or for a great work of 

13 W.P. Strickland, ed.. Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (Yuma, CO: Jawbone Digital, 2014, 
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grace. Jesse Lee, a pioneer Methodist preacher, said of one testimony, “So clear, so full, 

and so strong was their testimony that while some were speaking their experience, 

hundreds were in tears, and others vehemently crying to God for pardon or holiness.” 16 

After witnessing the power of God at work in camp meetings, Bishop Francis Asbury 

called for leaders in annual conferences to have the meetings in connection with their 

annual conferences. In his testimony and instruction to George Roberts he said: 

The campmeetings have been blessed in North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Hundreds have fallen and have felt the power of God. I wish most sincerely that 
we could have a campmeeting at Duck Creek out in the plain south of town, and 
let the people come with their tents, wagons, provision and so on. Let them keep 
at it night and day, during the conference; that ought to sit in the meeting. 17 

J.B. Finley also recalled an experience where people came to Christ through a man’s 

testimony of having a vision at a Methodist quarterly meeting. 

Old Dr. Bostwick, of whom I have already made allusion, was present at the 
meeting, and seemed as Moses on the summit of Pisgah. He saw by faith the land 
afar off, and with shoutings exclaimed, in the language of the poet, “’Tis grace 
that supports, or glory would crush me.” It was supposed that at least fifty souls 
were happily converted to God during the meeting. 18 

The experiences of early American Methodists and their testimonies of encounters with 

God shaped the growth of people, developed worship styles, and influenced practices of 

the church. 

Testimony had its place in all areas of the life of early Methodists and may have 
had no stronger role than it did in their worship. Ruth believes that Methodists felt that 
they experienced the presence of God anew as they listened to the testimonies of the 
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Christian experience of other believers. 19 The Methodist church was unique in that 

women, slaves, and children were allowed to share testimonies in the church. One leader 

in the Methodist church spoke of the impact of these testimonies in the church: 

Where I hear men, women, and youth, most of whom make no pretension to 
eloquence or learning, speak in artless language, or broken accents, of God’s 
goodness to them, and it is still interesting, affecting, and as it were, new to me 
every Sabbath. 20 

These testimonies affected not only what happened in worship, but who led it since the 
testimonies of believers led the Methodists to believe that God could work in anyone to 
preach the word regardless of socio-economic or educational level. 

In the earliest days of the Methodist movement, John Wesley would recognize 
exhorters who were simply “credible witnesses to their conversion and faith.” 21 These 
exhorters were able to serve as pastors and pastoral assistants simply on the basis of their 
ability to testify to their faith and the work of God in their conversion to follow Christ. 22 
Pastors, circuit riders, and bishops were all expected to be able to express the work of 
God in their lives. Some of their testimonies may have been more profound than others. 
Some may have spoken of the warming of their hearts and the transformation of their 
hearts. Some spoke of this and incredible acts of God’s power. John Jea, an African 
American preacher, shared with his minister how he was able to read by the miraculous 
aid of an angel. 
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The Lord heard my groans and cries at the end of six weeks, and sent the blessed 
angel of the covenant to my heart and soul, to release me from all my distress and 
troubles, and delivered me from all mine enemies, which were ready to destroy 
me. Thus the Lord was pleased in his infinite mercy, to send an angel, in a vision, 
in shining raiment, and his countenance shining as the sun, with a large Bible in 
his hands, and brought it to me, and said, “I am come to bless thee, and to grant 
thee thy request,’ as you read in the Scriptures... After I had finished my day’s 
work I went to the minister’s house, and told him that I could read, but he doubted 
greatly of it, and said to me, “How is it possible that you can read?”... The 
minister then brought the Bible to me in order that I should read and, as he opened 
the Bible for me to read, it appeared to me that a person said, “That is the place, 
read it,” which was the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John, the same the Lord 
taught me to read. So I read to the minister... I said that the Lord himself had 
taught me last night. He said that it was impossible, but, if it were so, he should 
find out. On saying this he went and got others books to see whether I could read 
them. I tried but could not. He then brought a spelling book to see if I could spell, 
but he found to his great astonishment that I could not. This convinced him and 
his wife that it was the Lord’s work, and it was marvelous in their eyes. 23 

These preachers who led worship and guided the church were grounded in the belief of 

God’s power to work in the lives of ordinary people because they had felt the encounters 

with God’s presence and grace themselves. Present day pastors would do well to seek this 

understanding of God’s power and grace in their own lives and courageously proclaim it 

to their churches. Church leaders who experience and preach the life changing grace of 

God can help the church recover its belief in the power of God to transfonn mundane 

lives. 


These leaders can also lead the church in recovering practices that at one time 
served the church greatly in drawing closer to God, in particular, the practice of the love 
feast. The love feast was a fellowship meal, distinct from the Sacrament of Communion, 
with ancient roots going back to the early church, continued by the Eastern Orthodox and 
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Coptic Churches and then by the Moravians and Methodists. 24 Joseph Pilmore records 
the first clear reference to a love feast among American Methodists in March of 1770 in 
Philadelphia. 25 While the love feast was not considered a sacrament of the church, it was 
regularly observed in early American Methodism. The love feast had a prominent 
position within the quarterly meetings of the Methodist church throughout the 1770’s. 26 

During a love feast the people would be served a simple meal, even as simple as 
bread and water, then they would partake in a time of spiritual testimony. 27 In a day and 
age when churches are full of sound and projection equipment which invest in 
technological ministries and extravagant programs, the simplicity of the love feast might 
seem odd. Yet, it is in the simplicity of the event that one can see the power of God at 
work. As the people sought the grace of God alone through these spiritual testimonies, 
lives were changed and hearts were touched in profound ways. Because everything else 
was stripped away, the changing of lives could be attributed to nothing else but the power 
and presence of God in the testimonies of the believers. 

God revealed His power during the love feasts and they often became powerful 
and charismatic meetings. While the Methodists came with the purpose of seeking God’s 
presence, others came to raise trouble or just to watch love feasts as one would watch a 
show. So many people flocked to the love feasts, viewing them as theatrical shows that 
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the Methodist societies were forced to issue tickets. 28 In order to keep the people focused 
and to allow free expression of those testifying, it became common for Methodists to 
restrict the entrance of people into the love feast. Lester Ruth wrote of the practice of 
restricting attendance to the love feast saying, “The freedom to testify to Christian 
experience openly—and the concomitant Methodist understanding that God's presence 
was experienced anew in these testimonies—was closely tied to a more explicitly 
theological reason for restricting access to love feasts.” 29 Methodist leaders were wise to 
guard the love feasts as places where people could freely seek God and His presence 
alone. When the church creates a place for believers to testify about their interactions 
with God it begins to create a culture of experiencing the presence of the Holy Spirit and 
seeing God’s supernatural power. 

While there was time for a simple meal during the love feasts, the emphasis, by 
far, was on the believers’ encounters with God in their daily lives. The Methodists would 
consider a service a love feast even if there was no food. The feast’s simplicity and the 
pure hearts of those gathered created a place for Methodists to share and newly 
experience the power and presence of the Lord. Ruth points out that if there was no 
testimony, or if the testimony was uninspiring, described as “cold testimonies,” it was not 
considered a love feast. 30 Inspired testimonies developed an atmosphere where people 
were positioned to encounter the presence and power of God. Early American Methodists 
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expressed their belief that God desired to reveal His presence and that He was more 

likely to reveal Himself when people gathered with the sole motive of meeting God. 

William Watters described one love feast with these words: 

We sat together in heavenly places, and, to express myself in the words which I 
immediately wrote down, I was as in a little Heaven below and believe heaven 
above will differ more in quantity than in quality. Our eyes overflowed with tears 
and our hearts with love to God and each other. The holy fire, the heavenly flame, 
spread wider and wider and rose higher and higher. O! Happy people whose God 
is the Lord, may none of you ever weary in well doing. May we after having done 
the work allotted us, meet in our Father’s Kingdom to tell the wonders of 
redeeming love and part no more. 31 

Watters believes that after death believers will continue to testify to the work of God in 
their lives which brought them to that glorious day. Another Methodist described the 
presence of God at a love feast like Pentecost, saying, “In the love feast at eight in the 
morning, the society enjoyed a little Pentecost, and dwelt as it were in the suburbs of 
heaven. The presence of God was awfully felt, while, the people one after another 
feelingly declared what God had done for their souls.” 32 These testimonies point to the 
efficacy of the love feasts. Their purpose was for the fellowship of the people, but even 
more so to express and reinforce their fellowship with Jesus Christ. 33 

The Methodists sought to be a people who encountered the presence of God and 
be in fellowship with Christ. Through the practice of the love feast, believers found 
themselves in the midst of God’s presence through their testimonies. Ruth does state that 
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the polity, practices, and beliefs of early Methodists showed that fellowship with God and 


His dwelling with believers during love feasts was vital to their spiritual growth. 34 

Love feasts were highly esteemed because of the presence of God that was felt 
during the services. Because of this, love feasts were held during quarterly Methodist 
meetings. As the nation expanded westward, camp meetings were utilized to share 
testimonies and sense the presence of God. On the western frontier of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, Methodists held and attended camp meetings where 
people testified about incredible works of God. A well-known circuit rider, Peter 
Cartwright, recorded seeing “sinners fall like dead men” and hundreds of people shouting 
praises to God while thousands were awakened by God and converted to following 
Christ. 33 Not only did Cartwright remember the spiritual conversion of many people, he 
also recorded seeing physical manifestations of the “jerks” which he believed was both 
judgment of sin from God and evidence to the educated of God’s power to work outside 
human means. 36 

J.B. Finley recalled an experience at a camp meeting where a woman named Eliza 

Hankins testified about a vision she received. 

After remaining apparently lifeless, for the space of thirty-two hours, she sprang 
instantly to her feet, and commenced singing and shouting alternately. Her face 
seemed lighted up with an unearthly radiance; and, as she spoke of Jesus and 
heaven, in strains of the inimitable eloquence and sweetness, the whole 
congregation was overwhelmed, and we felt ourselves in the presence of a 
superior being, rather than that of an artless, unsophisticated country girl. This 
gave fresh impulse to the work of God, and the exercises resembled those of a 
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camp meeting more than anything else. The meeting lasted ten days, increasing in 
interest and power. 37 

Finley saw God’s power not only proclaimed by this young woman, but in the work of 
her testimony as God enabled her to speak as she did. Love feasts and camp meetings 
were occasions of meeting the presence of God for the early Methodist church. 
Unfortunately, practices of the love feasts and camp meetings began to decline as the 
mentality and theology of the church changed resulting in a decline in the desire to seek 
purely the presence of God. 

As the Methodist movement became more fonnalized, institutional, and gained 
social status, the focus on simply seeking God’s presence began to wane. Moving into the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and especially closer to the Civil War, the clothes 
and meeting houses of the Methodist church became fancier and more ornate. 38 The 
simplicity which had marked the love feasts and proved God’s power to change peoples’ 
lives was being lost. Methodists sought the comforts and beauty of the world around 
them and no longer wanted to simply feel the presence of God. The compromised values 
of some Methodists eroded the purity that previous generations had sought. They started 
to deny non-Methodists entry to worship services in an attempt to maintain meaningful 
worship. Billy Hibbard wrote of this compromise, “Some are religious for the Lord’s 
sake, and some for their own sake. - Some to repair a lost reputation and some to save 
their souls. Some to get money; and some to serve God.” 39 The impurity that crept into 
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the motives and desires of the Methodists affected the way they approached God and 
sought His presence. 

Some Methodist historians see this impurity as the result of the Methodist 
movement gaining social status and the Methodists becoming more dependent on 
themselves, their wealth, and their standing in society than on the power of God’s grace. 
Scott Kisker, Professor of the History of Christianity at United Theological Seminary, 
writes, 

Real Methodism declined because we replaced those peculiarities that us 
Methodist with a bland, acceptable, almost civil religion, barely 
distinguishable from other traditions also now known as “mainline.” Like 
the Israelites under the judges, we wanted to be like the other nations. We 
no longer wanted to be an odd, somewhat disreputable people. And we 
have begun to reap the consequences. 40 

In the nineteenth century, Methodism became more prevalent and began to be seen as 
part of mainstream society in America. Paul Miller writes Methodists enjoyed their 
acceptance within the culture, but their enthusiasm, which was once encouraged in love 
feasts and camp meetings, was not deemed socially appropriate and was discouraged. 41 
John Wigger, professor of United States social and cultural history at the University of 
Missouri, contends the “refinement of vernacular” and “vernacular gentility” dampened 
the emotions that drove the Methodist movement and caused a decline of love feasts and 
camp meetings. 42 The freedom of expression that the Methodists once fought for, 
sometimes literally, in their gatherings began to be discouraged in order to gain higher 
social standing. Their concern for acceptance in society trumped their concern for the 
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presence of God. The decline of love feasts and camp meetings led to fewer experiences 
of the power and presence of God. Fewer experiences led to fewer and fewer love feasts 
until the practice died in the Methodist church. 

The leadership of the church did nothing to stop this spiral and actually changed 
its practices, beginning to trust more in what was tangible and objective than the 
experiential. The quarterly meetings which once contained love feasts as a regular, and 
sometimes the most influential piece began to change. Terry Heisey, Seminary Librarian 
and Professor of Bibliography at Evangelical School of Theology in Myerstown, PA, 
asserts the leadership of the church began to make the finances and policies of the church 
more important aspects of the meetings than the moral and spiritual elements. 43 The 
amount of money in the accounts became a more important issue than the amount of 
people who encountered God in the church. The change in focus by its leaders led the 
church further from the experiential religion and focus on drawing near to the presence of 
God. 

The loss of these practices and the shift from trust in the experiential to the 
tangible has had a lasting and long tenn effect on Methodism in America. The decline in 
personal testimony, the love feast, and seeking the power and presence of God also 
affected the decline of the doctrine of Christian perfection within the Methodist church. 
Donald Dayton, associate professor of historical theology at Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Lombard, Illinois, believes American Methodism had begun to let the 
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doctrine of Christian perfection slip away as early as the 1830’s. 44 The less the power of 
God was proclaimed and emphasized in the lives and speech of the Methodists, the less 
the people depended on His power and more on their own. 

The lack of personal experience of God’s power and of shared experiences from 
others effects how we look back at the testimonies of the work of God in the past. Maser 
and Simpson look back at the accounts of Peter Cartwright with great skepticism about 
the authenticity of the experiences writing, “From our vantage point today we may find it 
difficult to detennine the psychological explanation of such extremes as Cartwright 
described.” 45 From the modern vantage point, people find it hard to believe that the 
events Cartwright described could be the work of God and are instead an issue to be 
studied psychologically. The church has moved from believing in the power of God to 
transform mundane lives to simply evaluating the psychological aspects of people having 
an experience. Over the last two centuries, these changes in the church have led to a loss 
of trust in the power of God to transform lives. The church needs to recover both the 
belief in God’s ability to work today and the practice of testifying about believers’ divine 
experiences in order that others might also encounter God’s grace through that testimony. 

Recovering this belief in God’s work and the practice of testimony seems to go 
hand in hand. As the church recognizes the power and presence of God, the testimony 
will follow. Also, as believers are presented with testimonies of the work of God in the 
lives of their brothers and sisters in Christ, they will feel the glory of God surround them 
by His grace. These early Methodist practices of sharing experiences and professing 
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God’s work can being recovered. There are obstacles that must be addressed by the 
church, yet the wisdom of those who have come before can still be applied today. 

Guarding believers who are opening up about their experiences with God and 
creating a space where they feel free and encouraged to share their encounter with God is 
vital. The practice of the love feast and testimonies declined in the Methodist church as a 
result of the fear Methodists had of being seen as emotional and enthusiastic. The 
pressures of social standing and approval affected the church then and it can still affect 
believers now. The materialism and skepticism in the modern worldview would likely 
place even more pressure on people to remain quiet or tame their accounts of 
experiencing God’s presence. Leaders in the church need to create situations and 
environments in which people feel protected and supported as they recount times when 
they have felt God manifest Himself to them. 

Creating an environment where people feel free to tell of their experiences and 
express deep, strong emotions also includes building the fellowship of the church. While 
the early American Methodists sought fellowship with Jesus first and foremost, they also 
had a strong desire to be in fellowship with their church family. They needed the close 
bonds of love to feel comfortable in sharing the intimate details of God’s transfonnation 
of their lives. Many in the church today feel they need to present themselves in a positive 
light and struggle to show their flaws and vulnerabilities among other believers. Creating 
bonds and breaking down barriers creates an environment where people in the church can 
feel comfortable expressing God’s actions in their lives. 

The church also needs to recover the simplicity of the love feast for believers to 
gather and draw near to God. When believers seek programs, projection systems, and 
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eloquent well-rehearsed messages, they are unable to find the presence of God. If a love 
feast was filled with a lavish menu, it would easily distract people from seeing God’s 
power on display. People need simplicity in order to see that the emotions, the 
manifestations of God’s power, and the transfonnation in their lives are not manufactured, 
but caused by the work of the Holy Spirit. There are many other things that people 
attribute to changing their lives that can keep them from seeing how God has impacted 
their lives by His grace. 

The church also needs to return to teaching the doctrines that led so many to seek 
purity in their lives so they might know God’s power. Preachers and teachers in the 
church need to refocus on the doctrines of sanctification, Christian perfection, and the 
present activity of the Holy Spirit. Methodists need to recover the belief that God can 
work mightily to transform mundane lives. Teaching church members to recognize and 
share where God has been active in their lives would help to recover the belief of the 
power and presence of God and inspire believers to purify their lives. It can transform 
their homes as they share God’s activity with their families, and it can change their 
communities as people in the church testify to God’s power and present activity in the 
world. Methodist believers may again have a sense of the power of God and live with the 
vitality and passion for Him that early Methodists had when they met for simple meals 
and sharing of their testimonies of God’s power and observing God’s power made 
manifest among them. 

The power of God’s grace that is available has always been an important part of 
the theology and teaching of the Methodist movement. Another aspect of John Wesley’s 
theology Methodists need to recover is his understanding of faith. The church has begun 
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to think of faith only as adherence to certain beliefs and not as evidence and experience 
of the unseen. The church needs to rediscover Wesley’s understanding of faith. It can also 
benefit from the teachings of postliberal theology and its perspective on the importance 
of narratives and the story of the people. In these ways theology offers clarity and 
understanding to the church’s journey to recognize God’s activity and the importance of 
speaking it. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Historically the church has been apt to see God at work and free from fear to 
proclaim the works God has done. Those in the church in centuries past held to a more 
scriptural view of the world while people in the modern-day church have transitioned into 
a worldview and mindset more modern and Western than biblical. With changes in 
worldview and mindset also came the loss of past practices. Changing the worldview of 
people in the church involves new teaching from the church. Teaching on faith, the work 
of God, and the importance of the stories that shape the views requires investigation into 
theological issues. 

People can proclaim a number of spiritual experiences during church worship 
services, in small groups, and outside of the church setting. Depending on one’s 
understanding of God’s activity and how to share it, proclamations of a personal 
experience of God’s grace can be both uplifting and edifying to the proclaimer and the 
listeners or can have the opposite effect. It is important to understand the theological 
implications immersed in teaching about experiences of the grace of God in the lives of 
people as well as to understand how one should express those experiences. Theology 
gives guardrails to the journey and helps to create boundaries to guard both the 
proclaimer and the listener. In the following pages two theological streams, the theology 
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of John Wesley and post-liberal theology, will be examined for their impact on 
encounters with God’s grace and the declaration of those personal experiences. 

Different churches and denominations have different understandings of how the 
Holy Spirit is at work in the world and how He inspires believers to tell others about His 
impact in their lives. The context of this project is the Dueber UMC, which bases its 
teachings on the theology of John Wesley. This will ensure that the teaching in the 
project is consistent with the historic teaching of the church and with its teaching in other 
areas of the church. Since post-liberal theology focuses more on the importance of the 
proclamation and the impact of the spiritual experience being told, it will add more 
insight into the importance and impact of testimony on the proclaimer and those who hear 
about their experience. These two theologies will add insight and foundation for helping 
people grow in their awareness of God’s activity and their ability to tell others about how 
God has been active in their lives. 

A Wesleyan View of Faith 

Wesleyan theology has a strong foundation in experiencing the presence and 
grace of God. This foundation must be laid for the importance of a personal proclamation 
of God’s grace and revelation. In Christian traditions where there is little to no belief in 
the present experience of God, there is little room for a person to give a testimony of 
God’s activity in his or her life. John Wesley put a great emphasis on “experimental 
theology,” the belief that God’s presence and activity could be sensed by humanity. He 
also taught guidelines by which Christians could know that what they felt was the 
presence and power of God’s Holy Spirit. Wesley’s understanding of grace, faith, the 
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Holy Spirit, and the role of personal witness will aid in the development of this project 
and its instruction in experiencing God and telling others about His work. 

Studies in post-liberal, or narrative, theology focus more on the effect of the 
proclamation. Much of the post-liberal theology studied for this project focused on the 
stories of the Bible and the church and how these stories have shaped the culture of the 
church through millennia. While this has happened on a large scale, these theories and 
perceptions of post-liberal theology can be applied on the smaller scale of individual 
churches and communities. The stories of individuals within the congregation or 
community can have a profound effect. Through a post-liberal view, one can see that 
telling the story of God’s work can shape the individual, other listeners, and the entire 
culture of a church community. One might even be able to see personal testimony of 
God’s activity as a means of grace to shape a community through Wesleyan and post¬ 
liberal lenses. 

The belief that God is with us and the change that occurs is a result of His 
presence are major issues in the Wesleyan tradition. Paul Chilcote, Professor of Theology 
at Asbury Theological Seminary, points out the importance in Wesleyan theology of a 
real change occurring in believers because of the presence of Jesus Christ. 1 It is the 
presence of God with us through the power of the Holy Spirit that makes a difference in 
the lives of believers. Wesley called this experience by which a person could come to 
faith in Jesus Christ and begin to experience and feel the work of God “experimental 


29 . 


1 Paul Chilcote, Recapturing the Wesleys’ Vision (Downer’s Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 
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religion.” 2 In his sennon “Awake, Thou That Sleepest” John Wesley wrote, “This 
experimental knowledge, and this alone, is true Christianity. He is a Christian who hath 
received the Spirit of Christ. He is not a Christian who hath not received him. Neither is it 
possible to have received him, and not know it.” 3 This experimental religion and the 
belief that a person could have an empirical sense of God have been important to the 
Wesleyan understanding of faith. 

Faith is not simply belief, it involves experience. Kenneth Collins, Professor of 
Wesley Studies and Historical Theology at Asbury Theological Seminary, writes, 
“Wesley realized that sinners receive the justifying grace of God, not merely as intellects, 
but as persons; they receive it, in other words, with their whole being.” 4 Faith is less of an 
affirmation of truth and more of a sixth sense that goes beyond sight, touch, smell, taste, 
and hearing. Faith in the Wesleyan view is a “spiritual sense.” Wesley believed that any 
understanding of God was the result of grace that first had to be felt through the senses. 

In his sermon “On the Discoveries of Faith” John Wesley wrote, “There is nothing in the 
understanding which was not first perceived by some of the senses.” 5 In Wesleyan 
theology, God is perceivable in the present. 

A person can sense God through faith just as he or she can sense sounds or lights. 
John Wesley proclaimed in his sennon “The New Birth,” 


2 Donald A. Thorsen, "Experimental Method in the Practical Theology of John Wesley," Wesleyan 
Theological Journal 24, (1989): 124, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed 
February 1, 2018). 

3 John Wesley, Albert C. Outler, ed., The Works of John Wesley: Volume 1 Sermons 11-33 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 154. 

4 Kenneth J. Collins, The Theology of John Wesley: Holy Love and the Shape of Grace (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 167. 


5 Wesley, The Works 4, 29. 
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Before a child is born into the world he has eyes, but sees not; he has ears, 
but does not hear. He has a very imperfect use of any other sense. He has 
no knowledge of any of the things of the world, nor any natural 
understanding. To that manner of existence which he then has we do not 
even give the name of life. It is then only when a man is born that we say, 
he begins to live. For as soon as he is born be begins to see the light and 
the various objects with which he is encompassed. His ears are then 
opened, and he hears the sounds which successively strike upon them. At 
the same time all the other organs of sense begin to be exercised upon 
their proper objects. He likewise breathes and lives in a manner wholly 
different from what he did before. How exactly does the parallel hold in 
all these instances! While a man is in a mere natural state, before he is 
bom of God, he has, in a spiritual sense, eyes and sees not; a thick 
impenetrable veil lies upon them. He has ears, but hears not; he is utterly 
deaf to what he is most of all concerned to hear. His other spiritual senses 
are all locked up: he is in the same condition as if he had them not. Hence 
he has no knowledge of God, no intercourse with him; he is not at all 
acquainted with him. He has no true knowledge of the things of God, 
either of spiritual or eternal things. Therefore, though he is a living man, 
he is a dead Christian. But as soon as he is bom of God there is a total 
change in all these particulars. The ‘eyes of his understanding are opened’ 

(such is the language of the great Apostle). And, he who of old 
‘commanded light to shine out of darkness shining on his heart, he sees the 
light of the glory of God,’ his glorious love, ‘in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 

His ears being opened, he is now capable of hearing the inward voice of 
God, saying, ‘Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee;’ ‘go and sin no 
more.’ This is the purport of what God speaks to his heart; although 
perhaps not in these very words. He is now ready to hear whatsoever ‘he 
that teacheth man knowledge’ is pleased, from time to time, to reveal to 
him. He ‘feels in his heart’ (to use the language of our Church” ‘the 
mighty working of the Spirit of God’. Not in a gross, carnal sense, as the 
men of the world stupidly and wilfully misunderstand the expression, 
though they have been told again and again, we mean thereby neither 
more nor less than this: he feels, is inwardly sensible of, the graces which 
the Spirit of God works in his heart. He feels, he is conscious of, a ‘peace 
which passeth all understanding.’ He many times feels such a joy in God 
as is ‘unspeakable, and full of glory.’ He feels ‘the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto him’. And all 
his spiritual senses are then ‘exercised to discern’ spiritual ‘good and 
evil’. 6 

This is possible now; it is not simply a future reality that a believer will only experience 

after death. John Wesley’s observations of the natural world helped him shape a logic 


6 Wesley, The Works 2, 192-3. 
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that an individual could have knowledge of both this present world and the transcendent 
world. 7 If God has given us senses to recognize the natural world, then He would 
likewise give us a sense to recognize the spiritual world. Faith is the result of this 
spiritual sense which begins to recognize the spiritual world and the truth which is found 
in Jesus Christ. This recognition begins at the moment one comes to know salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Collins asserts the assurance of salvation and the feeling of 
justification from one’s sins is not meant to describe a future scenario, but a present 
reality for believers. 8 Believers are able to have an actual, present-day experience of 
God’s grace. John Wesley described the experience beautifully in this way, “How 
different is the case, how vast the pre-eminence of them that ‘walk by faith! ’ God, having 
‘opened the eyes of their understanding,’ pours divine light into their soul, whereby they 
are enabled to ‘see Him that is invisible,’ to see God and the things of God.” 9 Faith, this 
ability to sense God and experience His presence and power in this life, creates a life 
where one can recognize encounters with God and then tell others about those 
experiences. 

Faith is not a special ability or the result of personal effort. Maddox believes faith 
is graciously restored by God, who enables believers to sense the peace, hope, and love 
that are fruits of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 10 It is God who gives people the ability to 
perceive Him. God enables believers to not only sense His work, but to cognitively filter 

7 Robert Webster, "Sensing the Supernatural: John Wesley's Empirical Epistemology and the 
Pursuit of Divine Knowledge," Sewanee Theological Review 54, no. 3 (2011): 258, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed February 1, 2018). 

8 Collins, Theology of John Wesley, 137. 

9 Wesley, The Works 4, 54. 

10 Randy Maddox, Responsible Grace: John Wesley’s Practical Theology’ (Nashville, TN: 
Kingswood Books, 1994) 129. 
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what they sense. Wesley understood knowledge as first coming through the senses and 
then being confirmed by the mind. Robert Webster, adjunct faculty at Regent University, 
writes it is in the mind where what is sensed can be organized and understood. 11 Through 
the senses and the mind, God has enabled Christians to not only perceive Him, but to 
grow in their understanding of and relationship to Him. God brings people into closer 
relationship with Him through these gracious gifts. 

It is first and foremost the work of God that breeds faith in the hearts of Christians. 
For followers of Jesus, faith is not quite as simple as the song “I Have Decided to Follow 
Jesus.” There is more of God’s work that has gone into a person’s coming to faith than an 
individual often realizes. Thomas Oden, former Professor of Theology at Drew 
University, writes of the Holy Spirit’s involvement in leading people to faith saying, 

“The Spirit bears witness within, and assurance is what we feel as a result. Oden felt it is 
by the power of the Spirit that we leam to say ‘Father.’” 12 Assurance in this view is not a 
quality that the Christian can brag about attaining, but is a gift of the work of God that 
comes with the Spirit’s personal witness. It is to be shared not as a boast, but as a 
proclamation so struggling believers might have hope in the work that the Spirit can do 
for them. God shares this witness of the Holy Spirit in order that Christians can be built 
up in faith and brought into closer relationship with Him. 

God works to bring believers closer to Himself so that they can live according to 
His will and purpose. Randy Maddox, Professor of Wesleyan and Methodist Studies at 
Duke Divinity School, writes, “In essence, it is God sharing Godself with us to the point 

11 Webster, “Sensing the Supernatural,” 264 

12 Thomas C. Oden, Life in the Spirit: Systematic Theology Volume Three (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper Collins, 1992) 200. 
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where we can sense Divine mercy and love in a manner analogous to our awareness of 
our own affections and tendencies.” 13 God wants to come into our lives so we can be in 
such union with Him that our own feelings are indecipherable from His. One goal of 
salvation is the indwelling of God’s Spirit. God’s Spirit lives in believers so they may 
attain the feelings and attributes of God and they may also understand those attributes as 
their own. As this occurs, believers should be able to recognize a change in who they 
presently are compared to who they were. As they become more intimately related to 
God, they should feel a greater compassion for the poor, a stronger desire to reach the lost, 
and many other feelings that are not their own, but have become their own as God’s 
presence has filled them. 

The experience of salvation and coming to faith serves as an entrance into a whole 
new world as the believer is enabled to sense God’s presence. We come to recognize the 
truth of Paul’s teaching that it is in God that we “live and move and have our being” 

(Acts 17:28). The experience of coming to faith is truly a new birth. Oden describes that 
as a babe comes into the world and suddenly experiences a new environment, so 
believers come to know Christ and can begin to sense the atmosphere of God’s grace and 
love that surrounds them. 14 Like growing children that gain mastery over their physical 
senses, Christians should also grow in their spiritual senses and in the gifts and fruit of 
the Holy Spirit. By growing in faith, we gain a fuller understanding of what it means to 
live and move in the presence of God. For Wesley this was a greater understanding of 
God and of the reality in which people live. 


13 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 129. 

14 Oden, Life in the Spirit, 159. 
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In a Wesleyan understanding, the ability to sense the spiritual environment that 

one lives in is an objective truth and not a subjective personal truth. John Wesley’s 

“experimental religion” and emphasis on experience are not the same as the 

existentialism of philosophers and theologians that came after him. Laurence Wood, the 

Frank Paul Morris Professor of Systematic Theology at Asbury Theological Seminary, 

makes this distinction between existentialism and Wesleyanism, 

Schleiennacher set up another knowing capacity in man which he called the das 
Gefuh! That is, all theological assertions are derived from one’s religious 
consciousness. This pantheistic idea of experience in which the individual himself 
participates existentially in the being of God has nothing in common with 
Wesley’s concept of experience. 15 

In Wesleyan theology, an encounter with God is an objective reality, not simply a result 
of subjective human will. John Wesley would admonish believers to shift their attention 
away from their human experience and to the Divine source of the experience. 16 
Encountering God is an objective truth for humanity in the same way one encounters the 
sun through sight or apple pie through the taste buds. Though people may have different 
subjective experiences, there are objective truths that persist, such as the sun being bright 
or the rain being wet. Because of God’s true existence, there are also objective truths 
about Him that are not a fabrication of an individual’s subjective will. 

The truth of God’s existence is not detennined by individuals, but has already 
been revealed through Scripture. In Wesleyan theology, it is not the experience that 
detennines who God is and what He is like, but Scripture that provides the revelation of 
God that detennines if experiences and views of God are authentic. Collins writes, 

15 Laurence W. Wood, "Wesley's Epistemology." Wesleyan Theological Journal 10, (1975): 55, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed February 1, 2018). 


16 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 130. 
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That is, for Wesley, practical divinity was the gracious means whereby people 
could “test the truths of scripture for themselves.” And such knowledge, as 
Thorsen aptly points out, was never purely psychological or subjective, because 
believers genuinely came “into contact with an objective, albeit empirically 
hidden, reality.” So understood, faith, the fruit of grace, becomes the seeing eye 
and the hearing ear that receives and embraces the divine mystery and presence. 17 

Divine experience is meant to expose the truths of Scripture, not to contradict them. Real 

and correctly interpreted experiences of feeling God’s power and grace at work will not 

reveal a god contrary to Scripture, but the God who has revealed Himself through the 

Scripture. Donald Thorsen, professor in Biblical and theological studies at Azusa Pacific 

University, argues doctrine for Wesley was meant to show personal experience should 

not be used as doctrine if it was interpreted in a way which conflicted with Scripture. 18 

Wesley understood the Bible as a descriptor of how God interacts with His creation. 

To understand how God is at work in one’s life, Wesley believed that there is one 

rule and one guide. John Wesley taught that the Word of God was the one rule and 

Christ’s Spirit was the one guide to help them grow in faith. 19 For Wood, the truths that a 

believer is able to perceive because of faith lead them to see the truths of God found in 

Scripture. 20 The Bible offers believers a standard and a guide by which they may evaluate 

experience, not the other way around. The Holy Spirit works through both direct means, 

such as prayer and Bible reading, and indirect means, such as experiences in the Body of 

Christ to guide believers. 


17 Collins, Theology of John Wesley, 2. 

18 Thorsen, “Experimental Method”, 126. 
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These two, Scripture and Spirit, work together in revealing God to the believer. 
Randy Maddox quotes Charles Wesley saying, “Whate’er his Spirit speaks in me, must 
with the written Word agree.” 21 These two are not in conflict. Believers should not say 
they have sensed God working in them by the Spirit to speak in contradiction to the Holy 
Scripture. Thorsen sees in Wesley’s view all could hear God speak through the Scriptures 
and be inspired by the Holy Spirit. 22 These experiences and spiritual senses are not meant 
for just the spiritual elite, but for all who accept the revelation of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. 

Everyone is offered entrance into this new life of sensing God and experiencing 
His work. These senses can be developed just as any newborn child develops their 
physical senses. Oden puts it in this way, “As new birth begins a process that continues in 
growth, so does it occur that the new birth of justification continues in a process of 
sanctification.” 23 While sanctification is often equated with moral growth, it also needs to 
be connected with one’s ability to sense what God is doing and grow in one’s experience 
of His presence and power. Moral transfonnation is not an end in itself, but is a means by 
which purity leads to further entry into the presence of God. Entering into God’s presence 
leads to a greater transformation of the affections of persons in order that there will be 
more in line with God’s will, which involves a greater sense of what God wills and 
desires. 


21 Maddox, Responsible Grace, 31. 

22 Thorsen, ‘‘Experimental Method,” 128. 

23 Oden, Life in the Spirit, 161. 
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This new life of alignment with God’s desires will be evidenced in experiential 

outcomes and a change in the individual. In his “Upon the Sermon on the Mount: 

Discourse the Tenth”, John Wesley preached, 

In the fifth chapter, our great Teacher has fully described inward religion in its 
various branches. He has there laid before us the dispositions of soul which 
constitute real Christianity; the tempers contained in that holiness, ‘without which 
no man shall see the Lord’; the affections which, when flowing from their 
fountain, from a living faith in God through Christ Jesus, are intrinsically and 
essentially good, and acceptable to God. In the sixth he has shown how all our 
actions likewise, even those that are indifferent in their own nature, may be made 
holy, and good, and acceptable, to God, by a pure and holy intention. 24 

The actions of believers should change as they are the result of new “tempers” and 

“affections” created by increasingly sensing God’s activity and presence through 

experience. Thorsen perceives that John Wesley in his lifesought to not only proclaim, 

but also live out “the true, scriptural, experimental religion.” 25 This is the goal of all those 

who seek to live according to Wesleyan theology—to live life according to what is 

proclaimed in Scripture and experienced by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Oden understood new life in the Spirit is not found through scientific 

investigation and has no visible causality, but does have an experiential outcome which 

can be evaluated and attested. 26 The believer is able to attest to his or her new life in the 

Spirit and the change God has wrought. Those around the believer should be able to attest 

to the change they see in the individual. For the Wesleyan church, this attestation to the 

work of God’s Spirit was made manifest in the work of the lay preachers and in acts of 


24 Outler, The Works 7, 651. 

25 Thorsen, “Experimental Method,” 132. 
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worship such as love feasts. Proclamation of the work of God in one’s life is seen both 
practically and theologically in the Wesleyan tradition. 

The importance of the witness of believers is central in Wesleyan theology. The 
beginning of Wesley’s understanding of faith and “transcendental knowledge” revolved 
around testimony and belief in the testimony of the early church. Webster argues Wesley 
based his arguments for the spiritual senses and the supernatural on the credibility of the 
testimony of those early believers. 27 If the testimony is credible then it seems more 
illogical to reject it than accept it. The testimonies of those in the early church were 
foundational for the creation of John Wesley’s theology. The role of testimony continues 
to be important in the Wesleyan theological tradition. Collins maintains in the tradition of 
John Wesley, the church offers a new narrative and testimony to even the poorest 
individuals so that they, too, can have a new life story as children of God and co-heirs 
with Christ. 28 The testimony of God’s work in the life of one believer becomes a 
proclamation of the work that God can do in the life of another who has not yet sensed 
His grace. 


Post-liberal Theology 

While much of Wesleyan theology focuses on the foundation of God’s work in 
the life of believers and His gracious bestowal of spiritual senses for believers to 
experience His actions, post-liberal theology, or narrative theology, focuses more on the 
importance of the proclamation of one’s experience. This more recently developed 


27 Webster, “Sensing the Supernatural,” 269-71. 
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theology focuses on the power of story and collective memory to shape believers, 
churches, and communities. God’s works through the stories that we hear have a 
powerful impact in our lives. Through post-liberal theology, the importance of 
proclaiming one’s own encounters with God can have great meaning for those who hear 
it. 

Postliberal theology does connect with the Wesleyan view in the belief that both 
empirical sight and spiritual perception are necessary for understanding one’s experiences. 
Richard Bauckham, fonner Professor of New Testament Studies at the University of St. 
Andrews in Scotland, writes about the testimony found in the Gospels saying, “In 
testimony fact and interpretation are inextricable; in this testimony empirical sight and 
spiritual perception are inseparable.” 29 For believers, spiritual perception is critical in 
understanding God’s activity in their lives. James K.A. Smith, professor of philosophy at 
Calvin College, thinks that this begins with the ontological belief that believers are able 
to perceive God participate in the world as well as perceive God surround them. 30 God’s 
existence in the world is not something either scientifically proven or disproven. He 
transcends science and the physical senses, but graciously allows humanity the ability to 
recognize His work. 

It is part of the Christian narrative throughout the Bible and Christian history that 
God is self-revealing. Leslie Newbigin, a former missionary Bishop of Madras in India, 
teaches one fundamental belief of God’s work in the world is that God has revealed 

29 Richard Bauckham, “The Fourth Gospel as the Testimony of the Beloved Disciple,” in The 
Gospel of John and Christian Theology, edited by Richard Bauckham and Carl Mosser (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2008) 139. 

30 James K. A. Smith, "Is the Universe Open for Surprise?: Pentecostal Ontology and the Spirit of 
Naturalism." Zygon 43, no. 4 (December 2008): 890, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost (accessed February 14, 2018). 
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Himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 31 Walter Brueggemann, professor emeritus of 
Old Testament at Columbia Theological Seminary, reasons people struggle with this self¬ 
revelation and the work of God in the world because humanity lacks control of God, who 
is free and sovereign to operate as He chooses. 32 Yet, the struggle of humanity does not 
take away from the truth that God reveals Himself in His grace. He does so in the way of 
His choosing and not our own. Throughout history, God has utilized different means to 
reveal Himself and bestow grace on humanity. He has done so through the Scriptures, 
through miracles, and direct revelation; God has also revealed Himself through the 
proclamation of His activity by His people. While people can struggle with the freedom 
in which God chooses to operate, His activity in the world has powerfully impacted 
believers and has given them incredible stories to share with others. 

The accounts that Christians have shared over thousands of years have proven to 
be a powerful means by which God opens the eyes of those who have heard them. R. 
Keelan Dowton, former Associate Professor of Narrative Theology at Somerset Christian 
College, claims testimonies of believers can be a mechanism for passing on tradition and 
an appreciation for the beliefs of the church body. 33 Ancient Israelites would use rituals 
and events to evoke questions from younger generations for which the answers would be 
the recitation of stories and events in the life of the Jewish people. Brueggemann believes 
reciting these stories instructed the youth on the background of the people, but also 


31 Lesslie Newbigin, The Open Secret: An Introduction to the Theology of Mission (Grand Rapids, 
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worked as a means to appropriate the youth into the community. 34 Stories that involved 
other people were and still are used to bring people into a community. The stories of 
Scripture shape the identity of the church body and unite people in it. 

The same can be said of personal experiences that people have with God. As their 
stories are shared, others can identify with their experience with God. This has a unifying 
effect in the Christian community as well as shapes the identity of that body of believers. 
Newbigin wrote about people entering into and reasoning in a tradition saying, “We learn 
to use our reasoning powers by entering into the experiences, the discoveries, the debates, 
and the disagreements of those who have gone before us.” 35 The stories that people hear 
help them leam how to reason and view things from the point of view of the body in 
which they are growing. When people accept the testimonies and proclamations of those 
in the community around them, they begin to think like and take on qualities of the body. 
Newbigin looks back to early Christians accepted the truth of Jesus’ suffering and dying 
for the sins of the world and were ready to go to the lions and face the persecution of 
society around them. 36 The stories accepted by the body create the culture for the body; 
for the early church, it was a culture of willingness to endure suffering. As stories are 
proclaimed and accepted within the culture of the church, they can also create a culture of 
faith in God’s present activity and a culture with a desire to intimately experience God’s 
presence. Keelan Downton, writes, “Testimony li nk s the imagination and memory as the 
one testifying claims authority on the basis having been there, and by doing so invites 
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hearers to imagine having been there.” 37 As hearers “imagine having been there”, they 
are able to have a vicarious experience and begin to see things from a new point of view. 
A point of view they now share with the person giving the testimony. 

Communities are shaped by the power of story because of the impact it has on the 
individuals that hear it. In his evaluation of John’s gospel, Richard Bauckham writes, “It 
is the testimony of those who did see and believed that enables those who have not seen 
also to believe, and it is the Gospel that mediates the testimony of those who have seen to 
those who have not.” 38 In the same way that the testimonies of John’s experiences with 
Christ enable belief, the Holy Spirit can work through testimonies of modem day 
experiences with God to enable belief and create a desire to experience God’s work in 
others. The work of testimonies today can encourage and build up the faith of those who 
already believe in Christ. These narratives can also be used to engender faith and make an 
impact on non-believers. George Lindbeck, fonner Professor of Historical Theology at 
Yale University, wrote, “A religion, in other words, may continue to exercise immense 
influence on the way people experience themselves and their world even when it is no 
longer explicitly adhered to.” 39 Even those who do not adhere to Christian teachings can 
be impacted both by the stories of Scripture and by the accounts of people encountering 
God’s power today. People reference Biblical accounts of David and Goliath and tell 
stories of prominent Christian leaders in order to pass along wisdom and ideals, even if 
they do not ascribe to the faith. 


37 Downton, “Narratives of Testimony,” 254. 

38 Bauckham, The Gospel of John, 136. 

39 George A. Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine: Religion and Theology in a Postliberal Age 
(Philadelphia, PA: The Westminster Press, 1984) 33. 
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The impact of story and testimony on the identity of individuals and groups blurs 


the lines of identity being constructed or bestowed. Downton believes that larger stories 
within the Christian faith have caused the conversion stories of many to follow a common 
theme of creation, fall, and redemption. 40 The larger story provokes individuals to shape 
their stories in a similar way and those stories will in turn continue to shape the lives and 
stories of those that follow. This leads to the question of whether religious experience 
affects language or if the language of the community is what shapes the religious 
experience of individuals in the community. Fonner Professor of Humanities at Wabash 
University, William Placher argues against George Linbecks views that experience 
impacted language saying, “Rather, it is only language that makes any sophisticated 
human experience possible.” 41 While it is God’s work and grace by which experience 
occurs and, according to the revelation of Scripture, it is through religious experience and 
the work of God that language is shaped. 42 Placher raises the point of the importance of 
the language of a community. Terminology and images are important to the development 
of one’s story of encountering the Holy Spirit. Without a vocabulary to express their 
experience, many people may be left unable to clearly express how they have felt God at 
work in their lives. 

The act of storytelling can also impact the person who proclaims their account. 
Lindbeck argues that part of becoming part of a religion is learning its language and 


40 Downton, “Narratives of Testimony,” 248. 

41 William C. Placher, Unapologetic Theology’: A Christian Voice in a Pluralistic Conversation 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989) 162-3. 


42 Genesis 10-11 and Acts 2. 
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system of symbols. 43 Learning to express one’s experience with God in the terminology 

and in a way that one sees his or her self as part of the larger Christian narrative brings 

them into further connection and unity with the body of believers. Newbigin writes, 

Your life of devotion to God will be expressed in and through your involvement 
with history as you are now part of it. You will understand your own life as part 
of a story which is not a story made up by you, not just the story of your decisions 
and actions, but the story which is being enacted under God’s creative and 
providential control in the events of contemporary history. 44 

In this action, believers reveal that they have moved away from the view of unbelief, 

doubt, and cynicism, and into a life of faith, belief, and trust in God who surrounds them 

and is at work in their lives. This change of view from the dominant belief system to this 

“alternative imagination” is what Walter Brueggeman sees as the intention of Christian 

education. 45 Through their personal proclamation, Christians are able to take another step 

out in faith to experience the power of God as they share with others. In this act of 

proclamation, they can find the power of God to help them express themselves and see 

the power of God at work in the lives of those who heard their story. All this continues to 

be based on a trust that God will use these activities as means to bestow His grace by the 

work of the Holy Spirit. 

The importance of the proclamation of God’s personal involvement in the lives of 
individuals can be seen in its impact on the individual proclaiming it, the individual 
listeners, and the body as a whole. The importance of these testimonies is also seen when 
the church fails to remember times where God has revealed His power on a personal level. 
Brueggemann asserts that people in the church can develop “progressive amnesia” and 


43 Lindbeck, The Nature, 34. 

44 Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralist Society, 67-8. 

45 Brueggemann, The Creative Word, 47. 
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their growth in Christ can be stunted when they forget the power of what God has done 

and give in to the powers that call them back to their former way of thinking and living. 46 

The stories that are told within the body of Christ help the continued growth of believers 

as they are reinvigorated and their faith is strengthened. 

Testimonies of the work of God proclaim the victories of God to believers and in 

the world. Brueggemann writes more specifically about stories of conversion saying, 

The news that God has triumphed means that a transformed life, i.e., one changed 
by the hearing of the news, works to bring more and more life, personal and 
public, under the rule of this world-transfonning, slave-liberating, covenant¬ 
making, promise-keeping, justice-commanding God. 47 

The stories of God’s work in people’s lives honor God and proclaim to the world His 

victories. Newbigin writes that it is God’s purpose not to save people out of the world but 

to “bring history to its true end.” 48 As Christians proclaim the work of God in their lives, 

they proclaim that God is bringing history to the end He intends and that He is sovereign 

in the universe. They glorify God by proclaiming His love and power. These 

proclamations are like music to the ears of both believers and nonbelievers that struggle 

to find hope amidst the many accounts of death and destruction in the surrounding world. 

When our stories proclaim the work of God, they continue the message of the 

Bible that God is sovereign and that He is victorious over evil, sin, and death. As people 

describe their experiences and begin to see life through this new way, God can create a 

great change in their lives. Newbigin describes this new view point as having new lenses 


46 Walter Brueggemann, Biblical Perspectives on Evangelism: Living in a Three-Storied Universe, 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993) 91. 

47 Brueggemann, Biblical Perspectives, 129. 

48 Newbign, The Open Secret, 34. 
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through which to view the world. 49 Placher encourages this same change of view in 
allowing the biblical narrative to describe our stories and the reality in which we live. 50 
God is able to change how people view the world through the use of the stories of others. 
He uses these stories as means to bestow grace on believers and nonbelievers alike to 
transform their lives and shape how they see the world. 

Conclusion 

In both Wesleyan and Postliberal theology, there is a footing in the present 
activity of God in the world. For John Wesley this was the basis for his understanding of 
faith and an experimental religion. In Postliberal theology it is found in the belief that 
God reveals Himself. Either in the Scriptures or in the testimony of believers, God is 
making Himself known. This belief in God’s activity is foundational for this project. If 
God were not at work in the lives of people, they would have little to proclaim, but 
because He is present and active in the lives of Christians, they do have something to 
proclaim. This is true for all those who have come to Christ in faith. God’s activity and 
the giving of His grace is not limited to a select few. He wishes to lavish His people with 
love and grace. As such, all believers should have a story of God working in their lives 
that demonstrates His grace. 

God is both at work to offer His grace and to reveal Himself and draw people into 
His presence. It is through Him that ultimate restoration and redemption will occur for 
individuals and all creation. Individual lives and entire communities of faith are 


49 Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralist Society, 38. 

50 Placher, Unapologetic Theology’, 161. 
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transformed as people hear the good news of God’s work in the lives of others. As they 
hear of the victories He has in the lives of others, they have a desire to seek God so that 
He will win victories for them. Through these stories, God is accomplishing this work to 
draw people to Himself so that they might feel the wonder and healing power of His 
presence and honor Him for who He is and what He has done. God continues to offer His 
grace so that people would experience Him and tell the story of His work so others would 
be transfonned. 

God has used the stories of faithful people throughout the Scriptures and history 
to lead people to Himself and heap grace upon them. There is nothing in Scripture or in 
Wesleyan or Postliberal theology to lead people to believe God is changing His work in 
that way. He will continue to use the stories of how He is working in the lives of present 
day people to reveal Himself and redeem the world. He will use these stories as means of 
grace so that people feel His presence and come to know His power by the activity of the 
Holy Spirit. 

As God works through one person and his/her message is proclaimed, another 
will begin to sense God’s work and presence. This sense is the faith that will begin to 
blossom into a relationship with God and open them up to the work of God in their lives. 
This work continuing on and on allows the world to be transformed by God’s activity. He 
graciously involves believers by giving them grace to respond to His work. Believers are 
given freedom to accept or reject this work of God. By grace they are given the ability to 
perceive God’s acts, but also are given the freedom to reject that perception. For those 
who perceive and are willing to see God’s work, He involves them in His work by being 
active through their proclamation. 
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God is at work in the world and is inviting all believers to perceive his work and 
proclaim it to the world around them. There are those in the church who have already 
recognized this and have worked and taught people about how to notice God and to tell 
others about His work in the world. These authors and teachers have already laid a path 
for others to follow in learning to teach people how to witness God’s work and testify 
about it. Those outside the church in the study of sociology show the important of sharing 
stories with a community and movement. These scholars both inside and outside of the 
church explain the importance of telling others about what God has done. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Faith gives us the ability to sense what is happening in and around us spiritually. 
Through sharing experiences individuals are able to affect the larger body and shape the 
worldview and beliefs of others in the church. While theologians have examined this in 
the theoretical realm others have begun to apply this in practical ways to teach people not 
only to believe that it can happen, but to teach them how to do it. The chapter will 
investigate sociological works that point to the importance of storytelling and its impact 
on communities, organizations, and movements. It will also examine resources which 
will be examined in this chapter for teaching people to notice God and to share persona 
experiences with others. These teachings will help move our thinking from the theoretical 
into the practical application of sensing God and proclaiming what He has done. 

Personal experiences and the stories of those experiences have had immense 
impact both within the church and throughout the world. The beginning expansion of the 
church was not charged by mass publications, but by individuals sharing their experience 
in meeting a resurrected Jesus and feeling the power of God (Acts 2). These personal 
proclamations have led to a worldwide church and the transformation of communities and 
nations around the globe. This type of impact from stories has been studied both by the 
church and in the field of sociology. This chapter will explore the use of story from a 
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sociological perspective, as well as examining how other Christian teachers and leaders 
have taught about experiencing the power and presence of God and how to share those 
experiences with others. 

Sociologists have studied how story has played a role in different aspects of 
activist and social movements. These movements like the church have a central purpose 
and they seek to transform the world around them. There are different processes that 
occur in the development of these movements in which personal stories of those involved 
can play vital roles. Activist and social movements can go through processes where the 
people involved in them can develop a sense of collective identity, where they frame the 
world they see in new ways, and where they develop a sense of community within them. 
Personal stories can play vital roles in each of those processes. 

The study of sociologists in this field can inform this project in how the personal 
stories of encountering God can also shape and impact the processes of forming a 
collective identity, framing a view of the world, and developing a stronger sense of 
community within the church. This can be of great assistance as churches seek to be part 
of a movement to transform the world and to guard against institutionalization that 
removes the sense of community and identity of the church. Understanding the role of 
story can help individuals to see how their story creates a positive impact on the entire 
community and understand how the Holy Spirit is at work within them for the benefit of 
others as well. Sociology offers insights for believers to see how they fit into the whole 
body and how each person plays a role as part of the mission of the entire body. 


Within the church, theologians, pastors, and teachers have sought to gain a greater 
understanding of both how God is at work in our lives personally and how Christians can 
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share those experiences with others both believers and nonbelievers. Various books and 
studies for personal and small group use have been published on these topics. An 
examination of these resources will guide the project as they offer insights into how 
Christians have been able to experience God both in more powerful ways and on a more 
regular basis. The resources have been developed in different traditions and 
denominations of the church and also for different purposes. The resources focus on 
personal growth, on evangelism, and for the benefit of the church body. The authors of 
these resources range from traditions including the Southern Baptist Convention, to the 
United Church of Christ, and also within the United Methodist church. Within the church 
a great deal of effort has already been placed into this area of study, it would be unwise 
not to glean wisdom from the efforts of those who have gone before. The second part of 
this paper will examine studies done from several different Christian perspectives about 
how believers can experience and recognize the work of the Holy Spirit in their lives and 
also tell others about it. 

Story in Collective Identity, Framing, and Community Development 

Francesca Polletta, sociology professor at the University of California Irvine, and 
James Jasper, sociology professor at City University of New York, define collective 
identity as “an individual’s cognitive, moral, and emotional, connection with a broader 
community, category, practice, or institution.” 1 Todd Schroer, associate professor of 
sociology and criminal justice at the Univeristy of Southern Indiana, describes it as a 
feeling of “we-ness” within a movement of people, an understanding of what it means to 

1 Francesca Polletta and James Jasper, "Collective Identity and Social Movements,” Annual 
Review of Sociology 21 (2001): 285. 
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be in or out of the social movement. 2 The process of developing a collective identity is a 
process to create the boundaries within which an individual is part of or not part of a 
social movement. Examples can be seen in churches as identities are based on 
confessions of faith or making of vows. These collective identities can also guide 
movements as they develop and act. The development of identity defines what makes 
members of a movement the same or different and can also affect the organizational 
structure as a movement interacts with the culture surrounding it. 3 As church members 
identify what connects them and makes them the same, they are able to also identify their 
purpose and a mission and vision for the church. The collective identity aids then in the 
structure of the church to live their vision and complete their mission. Stories have shown 
themselves to be a useful tool in developing the collective identity of movements and 
organizations. 

Story has a powerful effect in making a person feel like part of a movement or 
group. Marshall Ganz, senior lecturer in public policy at the Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard University, writes about the power of story in social movements 
to distinguish it simply from interest groups and other collectives saying, “Story telling is 
central to social movements because it constructs agency, shapes identity, and motivates 
action.” 4 While groups can develop over interests and possibly even through confessions 


2 Todd Schroer, “Technical Advances in Communication: The Example of White Racialist ‘Love 
Groups’ and ‘White Civil Rights Organizations,’” in Identity Work in Social Movements, ed. Jo Reger, 
Daniel J. Myers, and Rachel L. Einwohner (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 2008), 78. 

3 Rachel L. Einwohner, Jo Reger, and Daniel J. Myers, “Introduction: Identity Work, Sameness, 
and Difference in Social Movements,” in Identity Work in Social Movements, ed. Jo Reger, Daniel J. Myers, 
and Rachel L. Einwohner (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 2008), 9-10. 

4 Marshall Ganz, “The Power of Story in Social Movements,” (presented in the Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Association, Anaheim, CA, August 18-21, 2001), accessed 
April 23, 2018. http://nrs.harvard.edU/urn-3:HUL.lnstRepos:27306251. 
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of belief, stories generate identity and agency to move a body into action. Within the 
church the stories of how God has worked to empower believers can lead to acting on the 
basis of that empowerment. As the Holy Spirit works in the lives of and offers spiritual 
gifts to believers in the church, the church responds in action based on what one person 
proclaims God has already done. 

These stories tell people about who they are and what they are meant to do, but 
they also inform people, individually and collectively, about who they are to be. Ganz 
also writes, “Story telling is how we develop individual and collective identities that 
define the ends we seek and among whom we seek them . . . When we tell our story we 
do identity work, reenacting who we have been and forging the persons we become.” 5 
Stories give people an understanding of where they are coming from and what has shaped 
them as individuals and also as a collective unit. These stories can also have a powerful 
influence on directing where an individual is going. It can also have grave effects on 
others who may be inspired to become like another based on his or her story. Polletta 
found that stories helped to create an actionized collective identity among student 
protestors in 1960 lunch counter sit-ins. Stories of overcoming terrifying obstacles helped 
turn scared students into leaders of a movement. 6 Stories should have even greater effect 
within the faith community as people realize and share who they are in relation to their 
God and Creator. As individuals and as a body, people can see who they are in God 
currently and who God has made them to be in the future. In story, church people can 
share a future vision of what God intends that body of believers to be. 


5 Ganz, “The Power of Story.” 


6 Polletta, “Collective Identity,” 291. 
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Stories and collective identities help shape a future vision for a movement, but 
they also help to shape the ideas of what a movement will be able to do over time. 
Kathleen Blee, Distinguished Professor of Sociology at the University of Pittsburgh, 
examined a movement against drug use in the Greenview neighborhood of Pittsburgh and 
saw the impact of personal stories in the movement. She wrote of how a personal story by 
a mother of her son’s overdose had a great impact in fonning the anti-drug group. While 
the group came together around the story the belief in what was possible for the 
movement contracted over time. 7 While the story begins the power to mobilize people 
and give an idea of what the movement can do, stories of success, persistence through 
failure, and overcoming obstacles are also needed to help a movement continue to see its 
possibilities as it faces the future. This can be especially true for older churches as a lack 
of new stories of God’s work can lead to an ever-shrinking view of what the people 
believe is possible to be accomplished. A lack of vision leads to a lack of belief in what 
the church can accomplish. Many churches are in places where they feel incapable of 
impacting the world around them and are in desperate need of new stories to remind them 
of what God is capable of doing through His people. 

These stories affect what a movement believes it is capable of accomplishing. The 
stories that are told can also affect the growth and trajectory of a movement. Blee looked 
at two different groups that both opposed gun violence and wrote, “How these two 
groups took such different paths can be seen in the stories they told about themselves and 
the social world.” 8 In her study of the two groups, Blee found that the sharing of 


7 Kathleen M. Blee, Democracy in the Making: How Activist Groups Form (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 2012), 28-29. 
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powerful personal stories led one group to continue to grow and expand while the group 
that avoided using such stories saw great decline. Also, the unfinished stories which 
required retelling created a great impact in their usage. 9 Powerful and unfinished stories 
that need retelling are valuable tools that the church rarely uses. The church claims to be 
part of the grand story of God bringing salvation and redemption to a fallen world, yet 
people in the church rarely tell how that story is continuing in the world. Churches end 
the story at the end of the Bible or they speak of actions of individuals that completed 
certain tasks, but are not part of an ongoing, collective story of how God is saving people. 
Through failure to recognize and proclaim what God is still doing, the church continues 
in a spiral downward constricting what it believes it can do and failing to bring in new 
people through the attraction of what God continues to do today. 

Stories may play their greatest part in bringing new people into a movement by 
identifying new people with the collective identity. Ganz writes of the development of the 
National Farm Workers Association in 1962 and describes how the beginning of the 
movement was based on the stories of the unjust treatment many fann workers 
experienced, either economically, politically, or racially. This led to a vision for this new 
organization that offered a hope to anyone who faced these injustices. 10 While the stories 
created a vision for the new organization, they also enabled anyone who had faced a 
similar kind of mistreatment to partake in the collective identity and join the movement. 
Throughout the world there are people who have had experiences they struggle to define 
and events in their live they grapple with. If these people hear stories from those in the 


9 Bice, Democracy, 106-7. 

10 Ganz, “The Power of Story.” 
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church which are similar their own, they may be able to feel a part of the collective 
identity, become involved with the church, and gain a greater understanding of God and 
their experiences with Him. The stories of people in the church connect them with others 
in a far greater way than they often realize. Just as many people identify together because 
of their experiences of facing injustice, so people can share an identity of experiencing 
the divine. People in the church can use their experiences as a tool to lead others into the 
community of faith. 

As stories can be used to connect new people with a collective identity, shape the 
direction and structure of a movement, cast a vision, and offer identity to a group, they 
can also be used to “frame” views of the world. “Frames” as described by Polletta are 
interpretive packages, giving interpretation and definition to the surrounding world. 11 
Robert Benford, professor of sociology at the University of South Florida, and David 
Snow, professor of sociology at the University of California Irvine, found activists can 
operate as “signifying agents” who actively participate in the creation of meaning and 
constructing reality. 12 Frames in the church may involve having a view of God 
surrounding us and always being present. They may include views about the meaning of 
life or views defining and interpreting ideas about sexuality, work, and gender roles. 
These frames help to create the worldview of the group. The use of stories can help to do 
the work of framing the world and what goes in the culture surrounding a social 
movement or group. 


11 Polletta, “Collective Identity,” 291. 

12 Robert D. Benford and David A. Snow, “Framing Processes and Social Movements: An 
Overview and Assessment.” Annual Review of Sociology 26 (2000): 613-14, accessed April 27, 2018, 
http ://www.j stor. org/ stable/22 345 9. 
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Stories can often be used to assist in developing frames in the Christian faith. 

John Wesley’s conversion experience at Aldersgate where he felt his heart strangely 
wanned is often told within the Methodist tradition to create a mental frame about God’s 
activity and the ability to feel Him move within us. Benford and Snow treat frames in a 
similar way to how “schemas” are treated within the study of psychology. 13 Schemas are 
used by the mind to illustrate, catalog, and differentiate between categories of 
information. A mental schema would picture a hairy animal with four legs and a tail 
when someone is speaking about a dog. When Christians share stories of conversions, 
healings, visions, words of knowledge, or other activities of the Holy Spirit others are 
able to build mental schemas for how the Holy Spirit may work in their lives as well. 
These stories also create frames for the church body as to how they have seen God work. 
If people are unwilling to share the work of God in their lives, the frames of the church 
body for how God could or would work become limited. The more people share their 
experiences with God the greater idea of what those experiences could be like, just as the 
more dogs a person sees the more expansive their mental schema for what a dog could 
look like expands. 

There are factors that will affect framing within a community. Benford and Snow 
describe factors as the empirical credibility of the framing and the perceived credibility of 
those who are acting as the framers. 14 Stories that assist in creating frames for a 
community are more effective based on how empirically true the hearers believe it to be. 
Within the church the faith of hearers in the present activity of God plays a role in how 


13 Benford, “Framing Processes,” 614. 

14 Benford, “Framing Processes,” 620. 
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impactful the story will be. Also, the credibility of the person telling the story also 
impacts the hearers. This makes it important for all people in the church to share their 
accounts of experiences of God as each individual will have a level of credibility. One 
person sharing their experience with God will not reach all people in the community, but 
each person who shares their experience will reach someone and have an impact on those 
who find that individual credible. The more people who share their stories the more the 
collective identity and frames of the community are strengthened within the community 
of faith. 

Stories strengthen the collective identity, the framing, and also the sense of 
community within an organization or social movement. Blee studied how one anti-war 
group told a story of simply showing a movie at a public library. While the event was not 
incredibly successful the story that the group told worked to bond the people of the group 
and “illuminate” how the group could work together in the future. 15 Stories unite us 
together at a deeper level than just for the accomplishment of a goal, or based on who is 
in or out. Stories create bonds of deeper affection between people as they share their lives 
together. Churches that struggle with fellowship and are looking for ways to create 
emotional bonds between members may begin by sharing their lives together by telling 
their stories of God’s work in their lives. 

Ferdinand Tonnies, former lecturer at the University of Kiel, describes the 
difference between a Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. Gemeinschaft being a true sense of 
organic, supportive community, while Gesellshaft is a mechanical and theoretical 
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connection . 16 While some churches have a real sense of community, others simply are 
mechanical in their connection. Stories can help to shift churches toward Gemeinschaft 
and to a more real and compelling feeling of community. Tonnies writes, “Kinship 
Gemeinschaft signifies a common relation to, and shared in, human beings themselves .” 17 
A person sharing who he or she is with others and his or her relationship with God is a 
powerful way for an individual to share his or her self and allow others to share in his or 
her life. If people in the church are courageous enough to share themselves and their lives 
through their stories, they have the opportunity to be a part of a real, organic, connected 
relationship as opposed to simply co-existing beside one another in the pews. 

Stories can also help to increase an individual’s commitment to a group or 
movement. Throughout time the personal stories of individuals and seeing who they had 
become has created greater commitment to a cause or group. Ganz tells how the National 
Farm Workers Association used stories of the activities and celebrations of the group to 
bring their body together and create a “charismatic community .” 18 As people look back at 
their stories of God’s activity in their lives and see the transfonnation that has occurred in 
their own lives and the work that God has done through them this can increase their 
commitment to the church and to the work to which God has called them. Stories can 
assist the church in becoming “charismatic communities” in which people feel committed 
and inspired to participate in the mission of the church and strive for the vision of what 


16 Ferdinand Tonnies, “Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft,” in Intersections: Readings in Sociology, 
ed. M. Howard Mattson-Boze (Boston, MA: Pearson Custom Publishing, 2001), 393-94. 
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18 Ganz, “The Power of Story.” 
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the church could be. As the church strives to be the community it feels that God has 
called it to be it needs to remain focused and committed to its vision. 

Stories can help the church to remember the vision it has for what it should be and 
do. Polletta writes, “One of the chief causes of movement decline is that collective 
identity stops lining up with the movement. We stop believing that the movement 
‘represents’ us (the term suggests an expressive dimension as well as a strategic one.” 19 
Stories can keep the identity of the body aligned with the movement or the vision for 
what the church is to be and do. Stories offer reminders of what God did in the 
community and how He is at work to guide the movement of the group. As personal 
agendas and temporary issues can distract members of the group from its ultimate goal, 
stories draw people back to what has united and guided them. Within the church people 
are also easily distracted from the mission of God. Both, personal agendas and other 
issues can sidetrack the church from its vision for how it lives out Christ’s 
commandments. The stories of people in the church can keep it connected to its vision 
and help people within the church feel the identity of the church still lines up with its 
vision. 

These sociological perspectives point to great importance for the church to share 
stories of the work of God in the lives of individuals. Stories can help shape the identity, 
direction, and structure of a whole organization. They can affect how people view and 
interpret the culture around them. Stories create bonds that deepen relationships and 
create true interconnectedness. Identity, vision, direction, worldview, and relationships 


19 Polletta, “Collective Identity,” 292. 
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are areas that the church is constantly working to build up. Through church members 
sharing their personal experiences with God each of those areas can be strengthened. 

Experiencing God and Proclaiming it in Christian Application 

After examining how sociologists have looked at story, the remainder of this 
chapter will focus on evaluating the works of several Christian teachers about 
recognizing God’s activity and sharing those experiences for the use in this project. 
Teachers have focused on how believers can remain alert and attentive to better recognize 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Others have already looked at sharing one’s story about 
God’s work for evangelistic purposes and for sharing with the church. Their work was 
not neglected through the preparation of this project. From six resources surveyed, the 
project gleaned wisdom from God at Work Now from Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, 
Nudge by Leonard Sweet, Experiencing God by Henry and Richard Blackaby, and three 
works by Richard Peace, Spiritual Autobiography, Holy Conversation, and Noticing God. 
These works helped in developing ideas for lessons and evaluating what will be useful to 
teach for this project. 

God at Work Now is a participant guide book for the Lay Witness Mission, a 
program of Aldersgate Renewal Ministries involving “a team of ordinary laypeople 
coming into a local church to share their faith experiences in their walk with Jesus Christ 
with other ordinary laypeople.” 20 The weekend program is focused on helping people to 
share their faith with people at a church and also to encourage and train the people at that 
church to share their faith as well. For decades Lay Witness Mission was an official 

20 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work Now (Goodlettsville, TN: Aldersgate Renewal 
Ministries, 2007), 4. 
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ministry of the United Methodist Church to encourage faith sharing of church members. 21 
This ministry remains relevant today and this resource reveals the insights from three 
decades of work. 

A key part of the ministry is that the visiting team shares their testimonies and 
stories of their faith with people at the church which is hosting the ministry. 22 Hearing the 
story of another person can create a higher comfort level for people to share their 
experiences as well. Identifying with someone sharing similar experiences and/or being 
in the same stage of life and faith can encourage and set at ease a person who is 
struggling to share his or her own story. The stories shared can also cast a new light onto 
how a person has seen past experiences. Where one person might have always seen 
events in his or her life as coincidental or fortuitous, he or she may hear someone else 
describe a similar story but hear them describe it with a worldview of God’s involvement, 
providence, and guiding. Hearing the stories of others is a good start to understanding 
how God would work in one’s life and create an environment where participants feel at 
ease in sharing. 

The Lay Witness Mission also allows for “Quiet Time Together” through the 
weekend. Participants are encouraged to take time to meditate on Scripture, become 
aware of God’s presence, pray for the group, and listen for God. 23 So many group 
sessions in other settings are packed with activity from beginning to end giving little or 
no time for those involved to reflect upon, consider, and pray about what they are being 
taught. Taking time for prayer and reflection is also essential for those operating with the 

21 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work , 37. 

22 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work , 3. 

23 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work, 10. 
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idea that God is at work in the present and will actively participate in this program. This 
time to sit quietly is important for individuals as they recognize the presence of God. 

This resource reveals an important element in examining one’s walk with God. It 
also includes focusing on times of difficulty and struggles in one’s life and faith. 
Questions are asked about barriers to faith and low points in the participant’s relationship 
with God. 24 There is also a chart to diagram the highs and lows of one’s walk with God. 25 
Lamentation and sorrow are part of the Christian life and failing to be honest about them 
will not help believers grow in their relationship with Christ. Being honest and having a 
way to express one’s relationship with God help participants also to see what led them 
closer to God or brought them out of low points in life. The chart is a creative way to 
look at one’s life. In developing the curriculum for this project, creative ways to express 
how one experiences God’s presence should be explored. 

The one downside to the material for the Lay Witness Mission is its fonnat for a 
weekend retreat. 26 This does not allow time for individual work of participants in the 
project. Spreading the project out over several weeks allows for participants to use time 
outside of group learning sessions for quiet time prayer and reflection. God at Work Now 
does offer suggestions for retreat participants to take part in after the weekend including 
prayer groups, praying for one another, and being more involved in worship. 27 In a longer 
tenn small group participants have more time to engage the material, to develop 


24 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work, 17. 

25 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work, 16. 

26 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work, 3. 

27 Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, God at Work, 22. 
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relationships and comfort for greater sharing, and also begin a habit of small group and 
personal discipleship that will continue. 

In Nudge, Leonard Sweet, the E. Stanley Jones Professor of Evangelism at Drew 
University, writes to encourage discipleship and evangelism in helping others connect 
with God, who is already present in their lives. 28 While the book is more focused on 
evangelism and helping to awaken people to God’s presence around them it can also be 
useful in teaching those who already believe. Many believers live as if God is not present 
and active in their lives. Others have difficulty putting it into words. Sweet offers insights 
to helping to make people aware and to express their experiences. 

One of Sweet’s points which is at the same time very basic and profound is the 
emphasis on being alert for God’s presence and activity. He writes, “One of the earliest 
admonitions in life is this: ‘Pay attention.’ One of the hardest things in the world to do is 
this: ‘Pay attention.’” 29 Giving our attention to God is a simple concept, but it is hard to 
do. It is important to remember in this project there is a need for continual emphasis upon 
encouraging, reminding, and keeping participants accountable to be attentive to the work 
of God around them. 

Sweet looks at the activity of the Holy Spirit through the lens of semiotics, the 
study of signs and symbols. He refers to reading the signs of the times as the activity of 
the Holy Spirit and sees the work of God through the triangulation of Scripture, Culture, 
and the Holy Spirit. 30 Believers should grow in seeing the world as signs of God’s 


28 Leonard Sweet, Nudge: Awakening Each Other to the God Who’s Already There (Colorado 
Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 2010), 21. 

29 Leonard Sweet, Nudge, 50. 

30 Leonard Sweet, Nudge, 42-3. 
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presence. Just as Jesus used miracles as signs to His identity as the Son of God, so God 
works in the world giving us signs and symbols to direct us to Him today. Christians need 
to be effective at interpreting signs to see God’s presence which may be a novel idea to 
some. Such a way of thinking asks believers to look at the world through an entirely new 
lens. 

The book encourages Christians to evaluate these signs through different ways of 
experiencing God. Sweet use images of the five senses hearing, taste, sight, touch, and 
smell as different ways believers can experience God’s activity. 31 Sweet examines in the 
book how people can listen to hear God through prayer. People can experience God in 
their lives through living as Christ called them and through means of grace. They can see 
Jesus in the world as they begin to look for Him and ask God to give them a vision of 
Christ. People can touch Christ through interactions with other people either in giving or 
receiving love. They can also look back at life and see how God worked in their past. 
Sweet uses these senses both to teach people how they experience God and to give them a 
language to use when talking about God’s activity. It will be necessary in this project to 
help participants have language to understand and express their experiences of God. 

Where Leonard Sweet focused on sensing God in the world, Experiencing God 
focuses more on the Biblical foundation for a life that experiences God’s work day by 
day. Experiencing God: Knowing and Doing the Will of God is focused on developing a 
Biblical worldview in believers through which they have a greater experience God 
emotionally and in their lives. 32 The work uses a large amount of studying the Scriptures 

31 Leonard Sweet, Nudge, 137. 

32 Henry Blackaby, Richard Blackaby, and Claude King, Experiencing God: Knowing and Doing 
the Will of God (Nashville, TN: Life Way Press, 2007), 5. 
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to enforce the understanding that God is active in the world and especially in the lives of 


believers. This resource offers a great deal of material for the participants to study in this 
project. 

Throughout Experiencing God there is a strong effort to ground study participants 
in seven spiritual realities. These spiritual realities are that God is always at work around 
people, He pursues a loving relationship with people that is real and personal, people are 
invited to be involved in His work, He speaks through His Holy Spirit in different ways, 
His invitation to join His work leads to a crisis of belief, adjustments are necessary for 
those who will join Him, and people come to know God through experience as they obey 
Him and as He works through them. 33 These seven realities lay a foundation for viewing 
the world as a place where God is active. Developing a worldview which expects God to 
be present and active is necessary for being able to experience God. 

While Experiencing God does not offer many ways to see God in daily life, nor 
does it place a major emphasis on prayer, it does have many strengths and is an excellent 
resource for creating a Biblical understanding that God is active in the lives of people. It 
uses a great deal of Scripture and ties different parts of the Bible together to add emphasis 
to its points. The study also gives ample amounts of work to do daily to help those doing 
the study take time for growth in understanding. The study also asks good questions for 
individuals in the study to evaluate where they are in their relationship with God. 34 It is 
important for people to honestly evaluate their own actions and relationship with God. 


33 Blackaby, Experiencing God, inside back cover. 

34 Blackaby, Experiencing God, 47, 96, 161, 194, 238, and 250. 
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Honest evaluation can help believers take more responsibility for what they could do to 
grow in their relationship with God and better recognize His presence and action. 

Richard Peace, a professor of evangelism and spiritual formation at Fuller 
Theological Seminary, wrote three works that add to the discussion of this topic: Spiritual 
Autobiography, Holy Conversation, and Noticing God. Spiritual Autobiography: 
Discovering and Sharing Your Spiritual Story is a study for individuals and small groups 
focused mainly on teaching Christians to look back at their lives to see God’s 
involvement. While the focus is somewhat narrow, in that it only looks back in memory 
to see God’s activity, it offers many good ideas especially as a resource for groups. 

When Spiritual Autobiography is used as a group resource one of the first 
sessions asks participants to sign a covenant for involvement in the group. 35 Making 
participants feel at ease and confident to share their story is important in a small group 
context. Having some guidelines and assurances that one will be respected and supported 
in telling their story is important to help people share stories. Especially when people do 
not fully understand their story or when it is especially personal to them, they need to feel 
supported in sharing. Creating a covenant ensures that participants are all together to 
experience and grow in God together. 

Peace also has sessions focused on helping to sculpt one’s story and a session 
where people are given an opportunity to prepare and practice to tell their story. 36 If the 
small group keeps to its covenant and trust is built in the small group, participants are far 
more likely to feel comfortable with sharing their experiences with God in this setting. It 


35 Richard Peace, Spiritual Autobiography: Discovering and Sharing Your Spiritual Story’ (Carol 
Stream, IL: NavPress, 1998), 17. 


36 Peace, Spiritual Autobiography, 33-36 and 49-52. 
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is a good place to practice and receive feedback from other participants before sharing 
experiences with the rest of the church body, with family and friends, or with those a 
person is trying to teach about Christ. Peace lays out a good fonnat and teaches good 
practice for creating a small group where participants feel safe and encouraged to share 
their experiences with God. 

In Holy Conversation: Talking About God in Everyday Life, Peace focuses more 
on evangelism and speaking about God in general. Yet, he offers good insights about 
storytelling and spends some of the study specifically focused on sharing personal stories 
of encounters with God. The resource also aims to develop a level of competence and 
comfort for people to talk about their relationship with God. 

Peace offers solid insight in the suggestion to examine the spiritual lives and 
stories of others. He encourages the reading and listening to other story tellers in order to 
allow them to shape how a person tells his or her own story. 37 Hearing others tell stories 
would help give insights to how individuals may have had similar experiences and 
listeners can pick up tips and language for shaping their own stories. Participants in this 
project could become more confident and feel more prepared to share themselves when 
they have heard another person tell their story. Peace also offers a list of spiritual 
autobiographies which serve as good resources. 38 

Peace also makes a simple point that should be remembered as people tell their 
stories. The gospel and our stories should be focused on Jesus. 39 People can often begin 


37 Richard Peace, Holy Conversation: Talking About God in Everyday Life (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2006), 37-38. 

38 Peace, Holy Conversation, 38. 

39 Peace, Holy Conversation, 41. 
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to make the story about them and their experience. Sharing one’s experience with God is 


less likely to encourage and help others if it comes off as bragging about having greater 
spiritual experiences. Reminding participants to focus on the work of God and giving 
Him the glory through sharing their story needs to be reinforced through the process. 

Peace focuses on recognizing God in different ways in his most recent of these 
three works, Noticing God. At the beginning of the book Peace gives a basic assumption 
for the book writing, “I have come to believe that God is present in our world. In fact, 
God’s presence pervades our world. God is not hiding. The problem is with us.” 40 The 
problem with people not experiencing God is not that God is not revealing Himself, it is 
that people are not noticing. Peace works through this book to help show people how they 
can develop a discipline of noticing God. 

The book focuses on core themes in which Peace believes people can notice God 
in their lives. Mystical experiences, ordinary occurrences, God’s still small voice, the 
power of community, the Bible, culture and creation are the ways in which Peace sees 
that people can begin to discipline themselves to notice God. 41 Peace works throughout 
the book to reveal how God is already active and what people might look for in these 
areas of life in order that they would experience God and recognize His work. It would 
take too much space in this chapter to give a proper examination of each of these ways to 
experience God’s presence, but they were used through the teaching process to infonn 
participants of how they might see God at work in the world. 


40 Richard Peace, Noticing God (Downers Grove, 1L: InterVarstiy Press, 2012), 14. 

41 Peace, Noticing God, 16-17. 
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Peace does offer a reminder about the importance of discernment as people go 

through the process of noticing God. He writes, 

Discernment is crucial in order to avoid misguided behavior which we then 
attribute to God. However, there is no such thing as absolute certainty. We try our 
best to verify that this is “of God,” and then walk by faith into the future, trusting 
that God is leading us. 42 

Discernment is a final piece that is important to our ability to notice God and tell others 
about His work in our lives. The Scriptures, other believers, and our Christian tradition 
all help to guide our experiences. These offer us some parameters in which we are able to 
understand what is of God and what is not. As Peace says these do not offer us absolute 
certainty, but they do offer us assistance not only in recognizing what God is doing, but 
also why He is at work. As believers begin to recognize God’s work discernment helps 
show what He is doing and how that believers might respond in their actions. Richard 
Peace offers a wealth of understanding in these works to help guide believers in noticing 
God, sharing what He is doing, and then discerning how to respond. 

These resources have added both practical knowledge and spiritual wisdom for 
teaching people to recognize the activity of the Holy Spirit in their lives and to leam how 
to tell others about it. They have offered insights into ways to see God at work and 
language to talk about it. One can also use these works in developing one’s story and 
preparing to present that story to others. These are also useful resources for helping to 
teach and guide the body of Christ. 


42 Peace, Noticing God, 149. 
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Conclusion 

The field of sociology and studies focused for the use of the church have added to 
the understanding of the importance of an individual’s story. The story of one person can 
be used to develop an identity for an entire movement. A story can be used to recruit new 
members to a movement, and to rally and offer new motivation to current members. 
Stories have been used by groups and social movements to both define who is in or out of 
the group and to create views of the culture surrounding them. They have also been 
utilized to bind groups and movements together unifying them. The church can leam a 
great deal about the power of the story in the Scripture, but also about the power of the 
stories of individuals’ personal experiences with the work of the Holy Spirit. Through 
looking at a sociological perspective the church could see how influential the stories of its 
members can be. 

In this project the work of a sociologist can be helpful, but so can the work of 
Christian leaders and teachers who have laid a foundation and created materials useful in 
teaching people about their stories and the power of sharing them. People in the church 
need to be aware that God is working in their lives personally, but they may be having 
trouble recognizing it. The knowledge from the resources discussed will help to assist 
people in recognizing the Holy Spirit’s work, putting that experience into a story, and 
becoming prepared to tell that story to others. 

These studies have helped to develop this project. They will benefit others in 
developing in their stories and influence others in their sharing. Through the compilation 
of the works of others, this project aims to further guide the church and build up disciples 
of Jesus Christ. Believers can lead new people to believe in Christ, unify the church body, 
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and inspire the church to continue the mission of Jesus Christ by sharing their 
experiences with God. 

The core of this project can sound simple by saying that people experience the 
work of God in their lives and need to tell others of their experiences. However, it is not 
easy to act upon that statement. There are internal and external obstacles that keep people 
from recognizing the work of God in their lives and more obstacles that come when they 
think about presenting those experiences to others. Though obstacles present themselves 
they are not insurmountable. Through the studies involved in this project different 
obstacles have been identified and can be overcome. Sharing personal experiences of 
God's grace with others is too important to the church and its work to allow these 
obstacles to remain. 

Scripture revealed difficulty in recognizing the works of God along with fear and 
intimidation from others that keep people from talking about those experiences. Early 
Methodists developed ways to help people become comfortable in their sharing to help 
them be bolder in proclaiming how God had worked. Knowing that people can sense 
God’s work, the church needs believers emboldened to proclaim His acts. Sociologists 
tell us of the importance of this in other movements. Their findings can be easily applied 
to the church. By utilizing the learning of others and putting that all together a course and 
worship service could be developed to help people in the church sense God’s work in 
their lives and have the opportunity to impact the lives of others through sharing that in 
worship. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Telling one’s story of encounters and experiences with God can be difficult for 
many Christians, especially so when those believers have difficulty discerning God’s 
activity in the first place. This has been the issue on which “Recognizing and Telling the 
Story: Experiencing God in the Christian Life” has been based. There are those of us who 
have been blessed enough in our lives to have other Christians tell about the powerful 
works of God in their lives. Others have proclaimed to me how God led them from lives 
of crime or drug abuse, how He physically healed them, how He physically protected 
them in dangerous situations, and many other incredible works of God. That has bred a 
deep desire to not only hear about God’s work, but to see it for myself. Not every 
Christian has grown up hearing about the mighty acts of God happening in the world 
today. Some have grown in churches with narratives about holding positions in the 
church or accumulating a knowledge base or simply serving the poor with their natural 
talents and strength. While those are noble Christian works the lack of hearing about the 
work of God creates a mentality within believers that the Christian walk is solely about 
their work for God. Christians do not seek or expect to see God at work and so many 
Christians develop a self-reliance to live a Christian life and not a reliance upon God. 
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Dueber UMC is an active church which has a strong emphasis on the Scriptures. 
Adults are active in Bible studies and Sunday school. The church has a strong missions 
presence which reaches out to the community regularly, leads ministries for recovery 
from drug and alcohol addiction, and financially supports missionaries around the globe. 
While all these characteristics are positive, they can still be present in what Terry Teykl, 
author of The Presence Based Church, calls “The Martha Church.” A church more 
focused on human efforts to do ministry and serve people than connecting with God’s 
presence. 1 There are good things that can be done in the church by the strength of its 
members, but there is much more that can occur when the members of the church become 
more in touch with what God is doing. Helping a small group of people to leam how they 
experience God’s activity and to tell others about it can begin to expose that group and 
their hearers to the power of God that is available to the church. 

Helping others to better recognize experiences with God in their lives and 
enabling them to communicate those experiences to others became the theme of this 
project. While persons in the church can struggle with those aspects of their walk with 
God the project was based on the belief that with instruction, intentional awareness to 
God’s activity, and opportunities and encouragement to express their experiences with 
others those people would grow in their ability to recognize experiences with God and 
feel more confident in sharing those experiences with others. Study and research in 
different areas appeared to support this hypothesis. 

In preparation for the project a study of Genesis 32:22-32 and John 9 proved very 
helpful in revealing troubles for people in both recognizing an experience with God and 


1 Terry Teykl, The Presence Based Church (Muncie, IN: Prayer Point Press, 2005), 20-21. 
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testifying to it. Jacob struggled throughout the night to realize that he was wrestling with 
God. Even as the sun began to rise, he had to ask who he was wrestling. It can be difficult 
to discern God’s activity. This realization led to interdisciplinary research in authors who 
wrote on recognizing God’s activity in life. Leonard Sweet and Richard Peace were 
authors whose works were very helpful and infonnative in helping to reveal ways to 
clarify how an individual could recognize the work of God. Those teachings became a 
part of the final project as two weeks of teaching were devoted to teaching about the 
importance of having an intentional awareness in learning to see God and different ways 
that people could recognize God. This teaching was underscored by John Wesley’s 
teachings about faith as a sense by which Christians are enabled to feel God moving. 

Wesley’s teaching on faith helps guard the teaching of the church. John 9 reveals 
religious leadership can become a detriment to experiencing God. The religious leaders 
of the community did their best to intimidate the man born blind and discourage him 
from recognizing Jesus’ work in his life. They cast him out of the synagogue and 
threatened to do the same to others who might follow Christ. Today skeptical leadership 
and teachings about the present work of God and cessationist teachings have discouraged 
people in the church from looking for God to be active in their lives. Teaching a Biblical 
view of God’s activity in the world and a better understanding of Wesley’s teaching on 
faith became part of the foundational teaching of the course. This infonnation and 
teaching was used to give freedom to individuals to share their experiences without fear. 
Being free to share experiences gives the ability for people in the church to then discern 
together how God was at work. 
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The account of the man born blind and early Methodism also revealed another 
impediment to people sharing their experiences of God. That impediment is fear of the 
reaction of others. The man born blind is an incredible example of an individual who 
boldly and courageously testified to what Jesus did in his life, while his parents refused to 
support his testimony out of their fear. Many people deal with the same fear as the blind 
man’s parents. Early Methodists understood this and developed a system of distributing 
tickets to Love Feasts in order to control the environment in which people would share 
their testimonies of God’s work. Controlling the environment ensures that those who deal 
with those fears can begin to share in a place where they feel safe and supported. A night 
of sharing at the end of the course resulted from studying early American love feasts in 
Methodism and it was also closed to people active in the church for this reason. 

The importance of sharing one’s experiences was seen in both historical and 
theological research. Early Methodists sought to experience the presence of God in power. 
Testimonies and sharing during services were important aspects to the life of early 
American Methodism. Love feasts and other opportunities to share experiences opened 
others up to seeking the presence of God for themselves. Postliberal theology reveals to 
us how mental schemas, vocabulary, and a vision for the church are developed through 
the narratives of faith. The Scriptures are not written to us as a systematic theology 
because the narrative account is a powerful tool. People today can also share the 
narratives of their experiences of God. Those stories shape the lives of hearers. God 
intends for us to share with others and tell them about what He is doing. 

Sociological studies add to this understanding. Social movements through history 
have been based on the stories that are told within the movements. Stories among groups 
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aid the collective vision and identity of a group. Sharing experiences with God in the 
church are important to the identity and vision of the people as the people of God. A 
community whose vision is dependent on the work of God’s Spirit and whose collective 
identity involves trusting in the power of God on regular basis. Being open to God’s 
presence and power can lead to a greater dependence and trust in Him and not in human 
abilities and talents. 

Through this research a need for instruction and infonnation about recognizing 
God’s activity appeared necessary. Participants in the project would also need 
encouragement in looking for God’s activity and speaking about it as well as a platform 
to begin sharing their testimony to God’s work. This led to the development of a six- 
week small group study which concluded with an evening worship service where 
participants in the small group would be given the opportunity to share about God’s work. 
The intent was to measure the impact of the course and sharing on those who participated 
in the six-week course and those who attended the concluding worship service and heard 
the testimonies. 


Methodology 

The project began by recruiting members of Dueber UMC through church 
publications. Sunday bulletins and announcements, an article in the church newsletter, 
and a few personal conversations were used to enlist individuals active in the church to 
be participants. Participants were asked if they would be able to attend at least the 
majority of the small group sessions and the night of sharing. Recruiting participants 
went surprisingly well with the biggest deterrent being individuals’ ability to attend all 
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the classes, but there was a good initial reception to the concept and theme of the classes. 
This was encouraging as people in the congregation also saw the need that the class 
would fill. 

Those who participated were given several fonns before the beginning of the 
classes. The Daily Spiritual Experience Scale by Lynn Underwood was given to 
participants prior to the class to gauge how regularly they felt the presence of God in their 
lives. 2 They were given another survey before the course began asking questions about 
participants’ encounters with God in the past and their willingness and ability to share 
those experiences with God. Finally, they were given consent forms and a covenant to 
sign. The covenant was used to help build a level of comfort for participants to ensure 
them that sensitive infonnation they shared would not be shared outside the class and that 
their experiences with God would be taken seriously. Like the covenant that God makes 
with His people this covenant was meant to bring people freedom, freedom to share their 
experience without fear. 

Participants were also given journals at the beginning of the class which included 
Scripture passages to read throughout the weeks of the class, questions to guide their 
thoughts each day, and testimonies shared from other published sources for the 
participants to read. The journals were meant to supplement the classes and reinforce the 
teaching that God is active in the lives of his people. Scriptures were used that are 
important to John Wesley’s teaching on faith and the work of the Holy Spirit who gives 
us a spiritual sense to know what God is doing. The testimonies were also used to show 
that God continues to be active today and to help give the participants a template from 

2 Lynn Underwood, “The Daily Spiritual Experience Scale,” http://www.dsescale.org/ (accessed 
March 2, 2020). 
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which to work. They were also used to show the participants how inspiring testimony can 
be and to help them understand that their testimony of God’s activity can have a powerful 
impact on those who hear it. The journals also served to give the participants an 
intentional activity to help them raise their awareness of what God is doing in their lives. 
Each night participants would be asked to look back at the day and look for the work of 
God. Answering regular questions about one’s life with God has been a part of the 
Methodist movement from its inception. The questions in the journals asked the same 
questions each evening to help guide individuals’ thoughts and develop a habit of looking 
for God. Sweet and Peace in their works also placed an emphasis on taking time to notice 
God in the life of a Christian. The journals worked to introduce a habit of looking for 
God and becoming more aware of what He is doing in the daily lives of participants. 

Each week participants were given the opportunity to share anything from their 
journals the week prior encouraging them to share their experiences with God. Classes 
also included prayer and teaching. There were three general topics that were focused on 
during the six weeks of teaching. The first two weeks were committed to establishing a 
strong Biblical and theological foundation for the belief that God is active in the lives of 
His people. Biblical foundations as well as a focus on Wesleyan views of faith and 
continuationist beliefs were integral to the first two weeks of the class. The next two 
weeks spent more time focusing on the work that was done through the interdisciplinary 
and theoretical research as the focus shifted from a theological foundation to practical 
ways that God reveals Himself and works in the world. The last two weeks the class 
moved from recognizing the presence of God to sharing about His work. Week 5 focused 
more on the importance of sharing for the individual and for others. This week was 
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highly informed by the study in postliberal, or narrative, theology and interdisciplinary 
work in sociology. Lessons focused on the power of narratives and the work that God can 
do through another person’s story. There was also more of a concentration on affective 
aspects of sharing in weeks five and six. Encouraging participants about their ability to 
share and empowering them through reminders of the presence of God and His ability to 
strengthen them as they shared was important. Week six’s instruction dealt with refining 
testimonies and connecting personal accounts with Scripture to give participants 
assurance that this was in fact God’s work in their life. There was also time left open in 
the final class for participants to share in front of the smaller group in case they felt a 
need to practice or overcome any nerves. The final class session was four days before the 
final meeting which was a worship service called “A Night of Sharing.” 

The Night of Sharing was a worship service at the conclusion of the project. It 
was modelled after the love feast which was a common worship service in pietistic 
movements and in early Methodism. There is also a worship order for a love feast in the 
United Methodist Book of Worship which was consulted in preparation. 3 The love feast 
involved a light meal and worship, but the focus was on individuals sharing experiences 
and encounters with the Holy Spirit. The Night of Sharing in the project included a light 
meal. It was followed by worship which included Scripture, singing, prayer, and 
testimonies by the participants in the class. The night of sharing was limited to people 
who were invited. The Methodist love feasts required a ticket to be admitted and that 
practice was used in the project as well. Each participant was given three tickets to invite 
active members of Dueber UMC to the worship service. This was done to in order to help 

3 The United Methodist Book of Worship Committee, The United Methodist Book of Worship 
(Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1992). 
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make those sharing more comfortable. The practice also serves to make sure that those 
coming to the worship service are present to worship and not judge those sharing. 

Consent forms and surveys were distributed to all present at the beginning of the service 
and at the conclusion of the service those present were asked to complete a survey 
regarding the impact of the testimonies they heard. 

Participants were all asked to complete post surveys to detennine the impact and 
change that resulted from participation in the project. Both the participants in the small 
group class who shared their testimony and those who were present for the final worship 
and heard the testimonies filled out a survey about the impact of the sharing that evening. 
Participants in the classes again completed the Daily Spiritual Experience Survey by 
Lynn Underwood and a post test to determine if there were changes to their mindset, 
beliefs and feelings as a result of participating in the project. The pre and post surveys of 
the small group participants, surveys of those only at the “Night of Sharing,” journal 
entries, and observations of the researcher were all used as data to detennine the 
outcomes of the project. 

These methods were developed as a result of the foundational papers and research. 
The Biblical and theological work developed much of the content as well as raised 
awareness of the obstacles that could be involved. Theoretical and interdisciplinary 
research that focused on both work in the church and secular world pointed to the 
importance of sharing stories of encounters with God and the desired outcomes of sharing 
those encounters. The historical work in early American Methodism revealed traditions 
and mindsets that could greatly impact the church if recovered and recovering the 
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practices of the past may help. All the research impacted the methods utilized. Further 
discussion of the implementation of the methods is now needed. 

Implementation 

The project began by recruiting individuals to be involved in the six-week small 
group study and the Night of Sharing worship service. Context associates helped to offer 
up the names of individuals who would be benefited or interested in this project. They 
also helped to distinguish the best time and place for the class. These associates also 
served to promote the project within Dueber UMC. The church is diverse in its socio¬ 
economic makeup and age range and a diverse representation of adults was sought to 
participate in the group. While the majority of participants were from one worship service 
there was a diversity in age and the length of time individuals have been associated with 
the church. Individuals responded to becoming part of the class through a variety of ways. 

Regular means of church announcements were sufficient to announce the project. 
The project was announced and briefly described at the start of worship services roughly 
a month prior to the beginning of the project. There was a description placed in the 
church worship folders with other announcements as well as sign-up sheets that 
individuals could fill out with their names and contact infonnation and place in the 
church offering or turn into the church office. The church newsletter also contained an 
article on the class with infonnation to contact the church office and sign up the month 
prior to the class. Like other church announcements much of the publicity came through 
word of mouth and personal conversations with individuals in the church. Sign-ups went 
well and by the beginning of class there were fourteen individuals signed up to participate. 
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There were questions and concerns that individuals had about the class when 
joining. Some of them asked about the content and what would be taught. For many the 
main concern in participation came from their inability to be able to commit to attend all 
six weeks of classes. One person had to drop out from the class as a result of their 
schedule changing and could not make several classes. There was some intimidation by 
the pre and post tests and the journaling, but the majority of individuals in the class 
completed all the assignments in the course. There was one individual who initially 
committed to the class who did not feel like they could complete the course. There were 
also two people who committed, but were not able to go through the class because of 
serious health issues that occurred between their commitment to participate and the 
beginning of the course. By the beginning of the course there were ten people who were 
participating and those individuals were able to partake in the majority of the project. 

Those who entered into the project signed consent forms and covenants regarding 
the doctorate project. Those participating were told that personal infonnation could be 
shared and they were asked to keep infonnation shared in the project confidential. 
Participants were informed about what would occur in the group and they were 
encouraged to participate through sharing thoughts and experiences throughout the course 
and at the concluding worship service. They were also informed about the data collection, 
that their names would not be used in the doctoral documents, and that the information 
would be stored and kept in a secure location. There were no objections and individuals 
signed consent and covenant forms and also took pre-tests to detennine a baseline as they 
entered the project. 
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A pretest and The Daily Spiritual Experience Scale by Lynn Underwood were 

given to each member of the project. The Daily Spiritual Experience Scale measures an 

individual’s experiences with God and the regularity with which a person has an 

experience of feeling the presence of God. Those who take the scale are asked to evaluate 

different ways in which they have experienced God and the regularity with which they 

have experienced God in that particular way. They are also asked to gauge how close 

they feel to God in general. Pretests were also given that addressed some open ended 

questions that were more directed at the individual’s views of their experiences with God 

and also regarding their feelings and capabilities with telling about those encounters with 

God to others. The following questions were asked in the pretest: 

Describe how you see God’s activity in your life today. 

When you think about your experiences with God, how do you see God 
working around you? 

What is your expectation for God’s activity in your life? 

How do you discern what God is doing in your life? Who do you talk to? 

What do you do? What has been your basis for knowing it was God? 

What feelings have you had when you experienced God working in your 
life? 

Have you ever shared with another person your experiences with God? 

What obstacles did you face in expressing your experiences with the Holy 
Spirit to other people? 

Could you express to another person the ways in which God has acted in 
your life? Describe how you felt when asked to talk with others about how 
God has acted in your life. 

What is the single greatest challenge you have in talking about your 
relationship with God? 
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Describe the impact it has for you when someone else shares an 
experience he or she has had with God in their life. 

Each person in the project was asked to answer these questions and bring the pretest and 

Daily Spirit Experience Scale with them to the first class meeting. These pretests were 

utilized to gauge how individuals experienced God and how they felt concerning sharing 

those experiences prior to the project. Data was also collected in the journals members 

were asked to keep throughout the project. 

Journals were handed out the first night of the small group meetings. There were 

journal entries for five days of the week each week between the small group meetings. 

Each day in the journal also include a Scripture passage or passages for individuals to 

read. The Scriptures focused on people in the Bible having an encounter with God either 

directly or through an intennediary or a Scripture that taught about God’s involvement in 

the lives of His people. Scriptures for the journals included: Gn 12:1-9, Jer 18:1-6, Am 

3:1-8, 1 Cor 2:6-16, Mt 4:18-22, Rv 21, Jn 9, Jn 5:16-23, Jn 14, Jn 15, Jn 16, Phil 2:12-18, 

Ex 14:15-31, Rom 8:1-17, Rom 8:18-30, 2 Kgs 6:8-23, Gn 32:3-32, Nm 12, 1 Sm3,Dn2, 

Ps 19, Acts 9:1-20, Acts 12:1-19, 1 Cor 12, Acts 14:8-28, Acts 16:16-40. These 

Scriptures were used to help teach about God’s activity and to help guide participants in 

looking for God in their daily life. Along with the Scriptures for each day in the journals 

there were questions for individuals to answer. 

These questions were meant to help develop habits of looking for God 

intentionally and to see if individuals were growing in their ability to discern God’s 

activity during the course of the classes. The following questions were given to 

participants to answer five days a week during the course: 
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1. In what way did you feel God speaking anything to you through the 

Scripture reading? 

2. Did you see God work in your life in any way today? How? Has the 

Holy Spirit called or convicted you in any way? Please, describe it. 

3. What, if anything, else has God laid on your heart today? 

Members of the class did have questions about the journal questions regarding how to 
answer them. They wondered if all the questions were related to the Scriptures read or to 
their experiences throughout the day. Clarification either needs to be made in the way the 
questions are written in the future if this course is taught again or time in the class will be 
needed to guide participants through the journaling process and its purpose. The 
questions were intended for the purpose of guiding thoughts and creating intentional 
habits of becoming aware of encounters with God. The journals also included personal 
testimonies that were pulled from other publications. Participants were instructed that 
those would be discussed later in the course and that they could be read at each person’s 
convenience. More will discussed about those testimonies later, as they were discussed in 
week 5 of the small group. Each week individuals in the class were encouraged to share 
about anything from their journaling that they found meaningful in the week prior. 
Sharing time was scheduled at the beginning of each weekly course before the group 
moved into the weeks’ teaching and discussion. Sharing was not common, but it did 
happen on a few occasions. 

The first lesson focused on building an understanding of what the Bible not only 
teaches about God’s activity in the lives of people, but how it teaches Christians that God 
is active in the lives of His people. This understanding is important for Christians to 
begin to see that God desires to be active in their lives in ways they can feel and 
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experience. The class began on the first night with allowing individuals to take time to 
introduce themselves to the rest of the class. Most people already knew each other, but to 
build a comfort level for future sharing it was important to ensure that everyone in the 
class knew everyone else. There was also time at the beginning of the class to go over the 
project and all the aspects that would be involved. Time was spent talking about the 
journals, the closing worship service, the classes, as well as post-tests before moving into 
building a Biblical foundation of believing that God is working in the lives of His people. 

The Biblical foundation began with a look at the creation in Genesis and at 
Revelation which reveal that God’s desire always was and always will be to dwell with 
humanity. It also touched on Jesus coming as Emmanuel, God with us. 4 And, in the book 
of John, Jesus taught that it is better for humanity to have the Holy Spirit and that God is 
always at work. 5 If God was with His people and at work in their lives in the Scriptures 
and is currently present in His people by the Holy Spirit and at work, the question for 
Christians is why are they not able to see Him. In 2 Kings 6 there is an account where the 
prophet Elisha has to give instruction to and pray for his servant to be able to see the 
anny of God at work around them. This Scripture became the launching point for a 
discussion on what people need to see God at work. Accounts in Gen 32:22-32 and Jn 9 
were also used in the discussion. Confusion in identifying God, fear of admitting an 
experience with God, poor teaching from religious leaders, and a lack of time spent with 
God were all issues identified in blinding Christians from recognizing God’s activity. 
Knowing those obstacles is the only way for believers to address them in the project and 


4 Isaiah 7:14 and 1 Timothy 1:15 


5 John 16:7 and 5:17 
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those obstacles also illustrate the importance of sharing one’s experiences with others. 
When those experiences are shared, they can help correct teaching, alleviate the fears of 
others, bring clarity to others confusion, and encourage others to spend time with God. 
The class concluded with a summation of the lesson for the evening and prayer. 

The second week focused on a Wesleyan understanding of faith as experiential. 
The goal of the week was to teach participants that in the Wesleyan tradition faith means 
that a person experiences the presence and work of God in their life. Beginning in weeks 
two and moving through the rest of the classes, prayer began the class followed by asking 
if anyone wanted to share an experience in their life or from their journaling in the past 
week. This was to begin to encourage sharing within the small group to prepare 
individuals to share in larger settings and for others to experience the impact of shared 
experiences. The class then moved to a discussion of a quote from Tim Keller’s book The 
Reason for God in which he references an interaction with a young scientist who wanted 
an “absolutely airtight proof for God” to which Keller responded that there are no airtight 
proofs either way, but that God has given us clues for His existence. 6 The discussion and 
teaching also focused on John 14:15-31. In those verses Jesus teaches that having the 
Holy Spirit will help His disciples to sense God and His works. Jesus also spoke to the 
disciples so that they might believe, and He is helping believers today by the work of the 
Holy Spirit. These have been core beliefs in the Methodist movement. 

The class then moved on to teachings directly from the sermons of John Wesley. 
In his sermons “On Discoveries of Faith,” “The New Birth,” and “The Difference 
Between Walking by Sight and Walking by Faith,” Wesley teaches about his theology of 

6 Tim Keller, The Reason for God: Belief in an Age of Skepticism (New York, NY: Penguin 
Publishing, 2008), 132. 
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an experiential religion and how the bom again experience is truly a new birth by which 

spiritual senses begin to operate. Believers need to use and grow into these new senses in 

order to recognize and discern the working of the Holy Spirit. Teaching focused on these 

new abilities that come as a result of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. These new senses 

are capable of seeing the evidence that presents itself for God’s existence and present 

activity. The teaching connected John Wesley’s views of faith with Hebrews 11:1 which 

says in the Amplified Version, “Now faith is the assurance (title deed, confirmation) of 

things hoped for (divinely guaranteed), and the evidence of things not seen [the 

conviction of their reality - faith comprehends as fact what cannot be experienced by the 

physical sense.]” Gareth Lee Cockerill, professor of New Testament and biblical 

theology at Wesley Biblical Seminary, writes of Hebrews 11:1 saying, 

Faith is the objective “evidence” or “proof’ (HCSB) of unseen reality. 

How does faith “prove” the unseen reality of God, his power and 
faithfulness? As the examples of this chapter show, through trust in God 
the faithful experience his power in their lives and receive his approval. 

Thus, they confirm his reality. The pastor offers these examples of faith 
and the way God demonstrated his power in their live as evidence for the 
reality of God and his present activity on his people’s behalf. He would 
also have hearers live “by faith” that they might experience this power 
themselves and know this confirmation. 7 

God gives the evidence for things not seen which believers are able to perceive through 
the activity of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit enables believers to sense the evidence that God 
gives. Instruction fixated on John 20:24-31 as Jesus gave evidence to Thomas so that he 
could come to faith through his senses and other Scriptures on the gift of faith and the 


7 Gareth Lee Cockerill, The New International Commentary on the New’ Testament: The Epistle to 
the Hebrew’s (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2012), 521. 
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evidence God gives for the gospel of Jesus Christ before taking any questions and 
concluding the class with prayer. 8 

The agenda of the classes changed in the third week from establishing a 
foundation for belief in Christians’ ability in modern day to sense the presence and work 
of God to an examination of how Christians can do this in a practical way. The majority 
of this week’s attention was on intentionality and awareness of encounters with God. 
After beginning with prayer and a time for sharing experiences from the past week, the 
class looked at several Scriptures about the omnipresence of God and noticing Him. 9 
Using quotes from Leonard Sweet and Richard Peace the teaching and discussion 
transitioned to be aware of God’s activity and inability to see God because of a lack of 
attention toward Him. Participants were made aware of possible reasons for a lack of 
attention toward God which included the pervasive presence of God and a lack of 
understanding of prevenient or general grace, false divisions between the sacred and 
secular, a lack of desire to see God and be obedient to Him, lack of involvement in the 
community of faith where God is active, and a life so full of activity that no time is used 
to look for God. Christians can get caught up in so many activities they fail to leave time 
for Christ. They can have a secret desire not to see His power and have to come under 
His authority. They may need more teaching on grace and God’s ability to work 
anywhere and at any time He chooses. Identifying any areas of struggle in one’s personal 
life can lead to addressing that issues which has blinded a person from seeing the work of 
God in his or her life. 


8 Ephesians 2:8-9, 2 Peter 1:1, and Acts 3:16 

9 Acts 17:22-34, Genesis 28:15, 1 Kings 8:27, Psalm 139, and Jonah 
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The majority of the lesson in this week focused on heightening awareness and 
attention to God’s activity. The class did spend a little time at the end looking at two 
ways in which God reveals Himself in the world today. The first two ways to see God at 
work which the class examined were through creation and mystical encounters. Just a few 
of the Scriptures which express God’s glory through creation were read Job 12:7-10, Ps 
19:1, Rom 1:20, and Lk 19:39-40. There was also discussion about our current views of 
the creation and Biblical views. Participants were asked to imagine and discuss how 
images in the Old Testament like the stonn clouds around Sinai and the rains that fell 
after God consumed Elijah’s sacrifice with fire before the Baal priests would be viewed 
today. This class session finished with a discussion of mystical or supernatural 
experiences of God. Participants were infonned of surveys that showed surprisingly high 
percentages of people who had supernatural experiences with God. There was discussion 
time for how these extraordinary experiences do not make a person odd and should not be 
held in secret in shame or confusion. Concluding the discussion was a teaching on the 
Scripture as a canon to help individuals to interpret if experiences were truly the work of 
God and not imagined or the work of other spiritual beings. The class as always was 
concluded with prayer. 

Lesson four continued where lesson three left off with more ways in which 
individuals could see the work of God in their lives. After the beginning time for sharing 
the study addressed God’s work that comes through creativity and culture in the world. 

As an illustration I was able to use a personal experience of my own calling to the church 
during a high school production of Les Miserables. After discussing the work of God that 
can be seen through culture and humanity’s creativity that shows a yearning for Him the 
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classes progressed to the next means by which Christians can experience God and that is 

through the means of grace. In his sermon “The Means of Grace” John Wesley said, 

But are there any ordinances now, since life and immortality were brought 
to light by the gospel. Are there, under the Christian dispensation, any 
means ordained of God, as the usual channels of his grace. This question 
could never have been proposed in the apostolical church, unless by one 
who openly avowed himself to be a Heathen; the whole body of Christians 
being agreed, that Christ had ordained certain outward means, for 
conveying his grace into the souls of men. Their constant practice set this 
beyond all dispute; for so long as "all that believed were together, and had 
all things common," (Acts 2:44,) "they continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the Apostles, and in the breaking of bread, and in prayers." 

(Acts 2:42.) 10 

Scripture, prayer, Christian fellowship, worship, and the sacraments were taught as 
means by which God pours out His presence and power into the lives of Christians. The 
class took most of the time together delving into each one of those means of grace and 
how God is experienced through them. 2 Tim 3:16-17 and 2 Pet 1:19-21 were scriptures 
used to teach about Bible study as a means of grace. To teach on prayer verses were used 
from 1 Kgs 19:9-13, Rom 8:26-27, and Lk 5:16. Col 1:27, 1 Jn 4:12, Jn 13:34-35, 1 Cor 
12-14, and Eph 4:7-16 were used in the discussion on Christian fellowship and to deal 
with worship the class read from 1 Kgs 8:1-13, Acts 16:25-26, Acts 11:13-18, and Ps 100. 
The class concluded by looking at Christian ministry and serving other people as a final 
way in which Christians can experience God. Class members were taught about 
following Christ into mission and being able to experience God’s presence while working 
with Him. This session concluded the instruction on how Christians can be aware and 
look for God’s activity around them. 


10 John Wesley, “The Means of Grace,” The Wesley Center Online, http://wesley.nnu.edu/john- 
wesley/the-sermons-of-john-wesley-1872-edition/sermon-16-the-means-of-grace/, accessed 11/11/2019. 
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The class made another shift in focus between weeks four and five as the topic 
moved to the importance of telling others about one’s experiences with God. After the 
typical opening of prayer and asking if anyone had something to share, the word Greek 
word for “witness” was defined as a person who shares what he or she has seen, heard, 
knows, or has experienced. Ps 71:5-8, 15-18a, Hab 2:2-3, Rv 7:2 and Mark 8:14-21 were 
used as illustrations in Scripture of people proclaiming the work and goodness of God. A 
short history of the Lay Witness Mission in the United Methodist Church was given. 
After that short history, the class took time to discuss the written testimonies that were 
included in the journals. These testimonies were gathered from other publications such as 
Christianity Today and the Gospel Coalition. Participants were asked to share what 
impact the testimonies had on them and if there were any specifics of the testimonies that 
had greater impact on them. 

After a time for discussion of the testimonies, participants were asked to answer 
five questions which were then discussed with the whole group. The following questions 
were discussed. When were you first aware that God had entered into your life? In which 
of the following experiences have you experienced the presence of God in an impactful 
way? Possible ways to encounter God include mystical experience, a conversion 
experience, a dream of deep meaning, reading the Bible, in a powerful worship 
experience, in nature, in a time of prayer, in music or art, through a still, small “voice”, 
through an event, in a relationship, through unfulfillable longing, in conversation, the 
birth of a child, through a “coincidence” (Divine providence), in an encounter with 
another person. What is the most vivid experience of God that you have had in your life? 
When in your life was God the most real to you? What do you think God was doing in 
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your life or through you in your most real encounters with Him? After the discussion the 
class was given a quote from Leonard Sweet hoping for all the people of God to be 
prophets proclaiming how they saw God and concluded with prayer. 

The final class meeting dealt mainly with preparing individuals and encouraging 
those who would share a testimony during the worship service. A worship order for the 
evening was given to each participant so they would be able to see what the service 
would look like. After a time of sharing there was discussion about dealing with any fear 
of speaking in front of others. Those who would share were encouraged that everyone 
coming was someone who shared their faith in God, that everyone coming was on a 
pilgrimage to God also and were not coming to judge them, and that God was at work 
through their telling of their story. Participants were also encouraged to tell their story in 
the mirror or to imagine themselves telling their story to others. 

The class also spent time looking at the sociological and theological importance 
of individuals sharing their stories of experiencing God. Participants were taught about 
the work of stories to give passion and identity to movements throughout history. They 
were also reminded of the instructions that God has given them to share the works He has 
done in their lives (Mt 10:26-33). Participants were also reminded that Scripture is a 
means by which to be assured that their experiences were encounters with God and to be 
encouraged by this assurance. The rest of the class was left for individuals to share any 
experience with God if they desired prior to the worship service. This was to help them 
share in front of a smaller more intimate group prior to the larger service as a means of 
becoming more comfortable in their sharing. After time for questions and final thoughts 
as the course concluded, the final class was finished with prayer. 
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The project concluded with a worship service called a “Night of Sharing.” The 
Night was modelled after the Methodist love feast. A worship order for the love feast is 
still included in the United Methodist Book of Worship. 11 This worship order was 
consulted for the “Night of Sharing,” although the worship order that was used was 
greatly simplified. The worship was held the Sunday evening after the last class session 
which was on a Wednesday. 

Over the last couple weeks of the course the participants were given information 
about the worship service. They were also given the opportunity to invite three people 
from the church to the evening. Both the invitations and limiting the number of people at 
the service resulted from the Methodist love feasts which were also closed services. 
Participants were asked to invite people from the church in order that those sharing would 
have a level of comfort in sharing in that environment for the first time. Also borrowed 
from the early love feasts was a light meal which was provided for those who gathered. 

The worship began with a greeting and instruction about the service and also 
about the role that service played in the doctoral project. Attendees in the service were 
given short surveys to be filled out after the service and were asked to sign consent forms 
prior to the service. During the time of instruction people were able to eat together and 
there was also a short time for fellowship. After a time of fellowship, the service began 
with an opening prayer and a hymn “I Love to Tell the Story.” A Scripture was read from 
Ephesians 1:7-14. After the Scripture reading a time was set aside for participants in the 
class to share an experience with God before another hymn, “Jesus Saves, Jesus Saves.” 
Another time of testimonies was followed by a reading from John 16:4-15. The final time 

11 The United Methodist Book of Worship Committee, The United Methodist Book of Worship 
(Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1992), 581-584. 
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for participants in the class to share was followed by a third song, “We Are So Blessed” 
and a closing prayer. Some people in the class asked if there would be a time left open in 
the service for others who came to the service to share if they were inspired to do so. 
Though this is likely an option for future worship services, there was no time set aside 
during this service because of the number of people already sharing. The service was 
about ninety minutes long. In all eight of the ten participants shared an experience with 
the Holy Spirit. Individuals shared a variety of experiences with the Holy Spirit. Two 
were unable to attend the concluding worship service. At the conclusion of the service 
those attending were asked to complete a short survey about the impact the service and, 
specifically, the testimonies had on them. There were several questions included in this 
survey: 

1. Please describe the impact the testimonies and this evening’s service 
have had on you? What was the most impactful part of the evening? 

2. Has the sharing of others about their experiences with God helped you 
to recognize the work of God in your life? Has their sharing encouraged 
you to share about experiences with God in your life? 

3. Did you feel the presence of God in the service? Please describe what 
you felt as best you can. 

4. Has the sharing of others this evening changed how you will look for 
the work of God in your life and in your life in the church? If so then 
how? 

These surveys were collected with consent forms as individuals left the worship service. 

Worship concluded the project, but afterward data was accumulated. Participants 
in the classes had already filled out the pre-tests and the “Daily Spiritual Experience 
Survey.” Class members completed a post-test. The questions in the post-test included the 
following: 
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1. Do you feel a greater awareness of the Holy Spirit’s activity in your 
life? What mindsets have you adopted or what actions have helped you 
become more aware? 

2. Are there new ways in which you feel you are noticing God’s activity in 
your life? Please describe how you feel better equipped to see God at work 
in your life. 

3. Did your expectation of God’s activity in your life change throughout 
the course? 

4. What new ways did you leam to discern God’s activity in your life? 

5. What new feelings have you had when you experienced God working in 
your life? 

6. What obstacles if any do you feel you have overcome in expressing 
your experiences with the Holy Spirit to other people? 

7. If you shared in the “Night of Sharing” please describe how it felt to 
share God’s work in your life. 

8. Do you feel more confident in speaking about your experiences with 
God? Why? 

9. Please gauge your level of participation in the learning process. Where 
do you wish you invested more and less effort in this class? 

10. What was most helpful and what was least helpful to you during this 
learning experience? 


They were also given another “Daily Spiritual Experience Survey” to compare with those 
taken prior to the course. Class members’ journals were also collected in order to view 
changes in views or new mindsets that could be seen in their journal entries. Observations 
from myself were also included after each class as data for the project. This data and my 
personal growth in the project will be discussed as a summary of learning. 
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Summary of Learning 

Overwhelmingly the most cited issue in the pretests of participants was the issue 
of fear. Participants responded to questions about their ability to share their experiences 
with God that fear in one way or another was the primary reason they did not speak about 
their experiences more often. For a couple, it was just a fear of speaking to people in 
large groups and they felt comfortable sharing their encounters one on one or with just a 
few trusted people. Others expressed different fears that kept them from testifying. Fear 
of conflict and the opposition of others was cited by several as a reason for remaining 
silent. One participant wrote, “I think that my greatest challenge is possibly the fear of 
confrontation from someone who doesn’t want to hear about God.” Another remarked 
they were comfortable sharing if people were receptive and waiting “until they mention 
God in their life.” Fear is a powerful means of keeping silent. 

In hindsight having a more affective emphasis in the class may have addressed 
this issue of fear. While encouragement and overcoming fear was taken into 
consideration as part of the class, mainly in the last class, facing fear and helping to 
support people in the class throughout the process to overcome fear may have been a 
greater part. Participants need to feel empowered and enabled in their sharing. Teaching 
and instruction can aid in that, but more inspirational stories, Scripture emphasizing the 
empowering work of the Holy Spirit, and prayer can have a great impact on defeating the 
fear that shackles people and keeps them from sharing with others. 

It was also noticed in a few of the participant journals that journaling became less 
frequent toward the end of the project. This may simply be explained by other changes in 
life circumstances during the six weeks of the project, but it also points to the importance 
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of having regular habits in looking for God’s activity. Psalm 16:8 says, “I keep the Lord 
always before me.” One participant in the class wrote in their journal saying, “I cannot be 
satisfied to see one miracle or answer from God. He doesn’t stop working, so He expects 
me to keep praying and serving here on earth.” Looking for the Lord to work is a 
continuous work and finding a habit that allows individuals to sense the presence of God 
on a regular basis is important to being more sensitive to God’s activity in their life. This 
may not be through a journaling process as one responder did begin to use the Ignatian 
Examen that was discussed in the classes. Habits help to create a new mindset within 
individuals in which they begin to recognize and expect God’s activity in their lives. 

In their journals, participants showed that they were able to quickly see the work 
of God and felt God speaking to them through experiences in their lives. One participant 
wrote of an experience of simply watching a father put his child on the school bus in the 
morning and how the father ran next to the school bus waving at his child. The next week 
in the class this individual expressed to the class how God spoke about His love through 
that experience about how God loves His children even more than the father who put his 
child on the bus. There were others who wrote about experiences in their journals and 
shared them during the course as well. One shared about an experience of God’s 
protection of them in situations they felt should have led to injuries. Another shared about 
a situation in which they forgave a debt owed to them and the restoration of a relationship 
that God brought as a result of that forgiveness. At different points through the journaling 
and in the class, individuals were able to identify and share with the class about 
experiences of God working in their time together. 
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A third journal entry revealed not only the importance of identifying and 
recognizing the work of God in a person’s life, but the importance of understanding that 
not all things are the work of God. This individual wrote about a person who acted in an 
angry and explosive manner toward them in order to intimidate them. The participant 
wrote about trying to meditate on the “perfect laws of the Lord,” but were unable because 
of the experience. In response they wrote, “It is sadly amazing how the devil knows how 
to push our buttons.” As individuals begin to look for God with a new outlook on life it is 
important to educate and inform them about the whole of the spiritual realm. 

There was not much that could be gained from the Daily Spiritual Experience 
Scale. Minimal changes were positively reported for a few statements in the scale, but the 
majority of responses remained the same before and after the class. There did appear to 
be a positive increase in a few areas. Respondents claimed to find more strength, comfort, 
and peace after the class than they did before. This is hopefully the result of seeing God 
as a more active participant in their lives and a stronger trust in Him to be with them and 
give them support, power, and protection. Those areas of strength, comfort, and peace 
were the only three places that showed any noticeable change in the responses of the 
participants in the classes. 

There was much more of a response to the concluding worship service. In the 
surveys that were distributed after the worship service to those who were invited for the 
Night of Sharing multiple people responded about the encouragement which they felt as a 
result of the faithfulness of God in the lives of others. This led them to reflect and see the 
work of God to be faithful to them in their own times of difficulty. The respondents 
articulated that it helped them to see God’s work in their own lives. This may have been 
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helped by one individual who shared about God’s calling into ministry. This participant 
shared about God’s working and leadership in their ministry, but also the work that God 
did through people in the church who identified that calling into ministry. Additionally 
other testimonies encouraged people attending with the message that being faithful to 
God in times of difficulty would reveal God faithfulness to lead individuals through and 
give strength in times of need. The testimonies of their brothers and sisters in Christ 
served as a reminder and an encouragement for those who heard them to listen for God. 
There were also participants in the class who had the same responses for the sharing and 
the testimonies that they heard in the course of the classes. This inspiration to remain 
faithful and to trust in the faithfulness of God was a consistent theme in responses. 

An unexpected result from responders and those who attended the class was a 
“spirit of unity” that resulted from the “Night of Sharing.” One person who attended the 
worship service shared, “There was a spirit of oneness - a spirit of worship through song 
and Scripture - and a real spirit of THE Holy Spirit as each person shared his or her story.” 
Others remarked about the unity that they felt and a new feeling of connection that they 
had with those who shared. People shared about personal experiences during the service 
about different times of life. One person shared about the work of the Holy Spirit and 
how He brought assurance through the arrival of some birds. God spoke to this individual 
in the landing of those birds on their car to tell them that He had promised to watch over 
them during a time of a failed business venture. Another spoke of God showing up during 
prayers in the middle of the night during a bought with depression and it was through this 
struggle with depression that God began to lead this person to salvation in Jesus Christ. It 
was evident in the sharing between individuals after the service that those who attended 
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to listen were thankful for those who shared. Some commented they were interacting with 
another person from the church for the first time. Paul urged the early church to be united 
and have no divisions among them (1 Cor 1:10). This was not an expected result of the 
service and encouraging people to share about their experiences with God, but it certainly 
was a welcome result. 

While a couple of the class participants were unable to attend the closing worship 
service they were willing to share and all those who did attend shared a testimony of 
experiencing the work of the Holy Spirit in their lives. Several of those who came only to 
the worship service also remarked that they felt moved to share their experiences with 
God also. One person who attended the service wrote, “It might be that I don’t recognize 
God’s in my life experiences. We look for the huge, amazing things to happen when 
often it is the small often overlooked occurrences that are more important. It might help 
in identifying things in my life that might help others.” While one person who attended 
saw the need to see the work of God in their life in order to share it with others, another 
saw the things God had done and felt the need to share it. This individual wrote, “I need 
to be much stronger in my visible faith. While it is very easy for me to recognize what He 
has done for me, I tend to hide the fact.” Both had a passion to grow, though in different 
areas. One in recognizing the work that God was doing and the other in sharing the work 
of God that was already evident in this individual’s life. 

Those listening to the testimonies were able to recognize the impact the sharers 
had on them. They also realized through seeing the work of God in their life they could 
share it and have a similar positive impact in the lives of others. It took no instruction for 
this to happen, but was simply the result of individuals in the class sharing and the work 
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of God in the service. This was the intention of this project to see that individuals through 
hearing the testimony of others would feel inspired as well to impact those around them. 
Hopefully, any of the further work in this area at Dueber UMC can have a similar effect 
in impacting ohers to inspire people through by sharing their encounters with God. 

Other responses focused on the encouragement that resulted from people sharing. 
They replied that they felt people were brave in their sharing and showed courage in the 
vulnerability of what they shared. This resulted in helping to face the fears that others had 
and acknowledged. One person at the worship service responded to a question about the 
change in one’s outlook towards sharing with others by writing, “We don’t share enough 
about what is going on in our lives, because we’re afraid what people will think of us. We 
all (have) problems and concerns. We (are) also afraid it will turn into gossip. We’re all 
sinners saved by God’s grace.” This was a very insightful response into how individuals 
feel and the culture created in the church by personal testimony. It also shows the change 
that can occur because of the public sharing of others. Their sharing helped others 
remember that we are all sinners with problems and concerns and the church should be a 
place where people can share for support and not to be turned into gossip. Sharing 
testimonies helps to create a culture in the church where people know the church is a 
place people can find the strength of God and the help of His people in their times of 
struggle. 

Individuals in the class pointed out that it was helpful for them to be in class and 
the class served to inspire them to be more intentional about looking for God’s presence 
and developing a Biblical outlook on God’s presence in the world. One participant 
responded, “The class has encouraged me to be more intentional about being aware - 
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looking for His presence.” Another wrote about “taking more time to search out passages 
has helped me us the Scripture in forming attitudes in my everyday circumstances.” 
During the class sessions, individuals shared about different experiences with the Holy 
Spirit. One shared about having a powerful urge to get back to see a friend at his house 
only to find that he was about to commit suicide when they had walked in the door, but 
the friend had been praying that God would lead someone into his life if he were not to 
take his life. This person testified to feeling a powerful leading at that time leading them 
to begin running to get to this friends home. This all occurred during the time the friend 
was praying. Individuals responded in post-tests articulating a developing worldview in 
which they see God at work in the world and in their personal lives. This will help the 
Scriptures take root in speaking to them about what God is doing. It will hopefully lead to 
more experiences with God and more opportunities for these individuals to share with 
others their new experiences with God. 

Most every person who responded in the post-test answered that they felt more 
confident in speaking about their experiences with God. One responded that they had 
mixed feelings and another that they felt very confident in sharing before they began the 
class. All others wrote that they had more confidence. One said that sharing was easier 
than they ever thought it would be. A couple responded that it was prayer and the work of 
God in them that gave them more confidence in sharing with others. Another answered 
that it was the testimonies of others in the class that made it easier to share personal 
encounters with God. None responded that it was about the infonnation shared with them 
in the class that made them feel more confident. It was their time together and time 
focused on growing in the strength of the Holy Spirit that overcame their fears of sharing. 
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This points to the importance of God’s grace empowering Christians to overcome their 
fears that truly leads them to proclaim the works of God in their lives. It was God’s work 
in the means of grace, prayer and Christian fellowship, through which God gave 
individuals the power to overcome their fears and share with others who were also 
inspired by that work of God. 

These findings met the anticipated results of the project. It was the hypothesis that 
individuals could grow in their recognition of God and be able to share their experiences 
with others. This is what resulted in the class as God worked in the lives of the 
participants. God was at work not only in the experiences they shared, but also in giving 
them the strength to overcome their fear of speaking about their experiences in front of 
others. Fear was the main issue that people did not share as was stated in their pre-tests, 
but overcoming fear was a main response of individuals by both those who participated in 
the class and attended the concluding worship. Individuals grew in their confidence as a 
result of interacting with one another and with God throughout the class sessions and 
their courage was recognized by those who came to the “Night of Sharing.” In all aspects 
of the data it showed that God was at work to overcome the fears of individuals and to 
help them to share their encounters with God with other people and those people also felt 
empowered through their sharing. 

The large majority of individuals involved, both as class participants and as those 
at the closing worship, responded that they were looking for more of God’s work in their 
lives as a result of their involvement. This will hopefully continue on a trajectory of 
individuals being actively aware of God’s work in their lives and growing in their 
courage to share that with others. The more people see God at work the more confident 
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they will feel that He will be with them when they share about what He has done. These 
findings were noticed by the researcher and were found in the journals, and in all the 
surveys. 

The responses of those who went through the class were very positive, but there 
was also a great deal of positive growth in teaching the class. There were several 
unanticipated questions and concerns that will help in teaching the class again. While I 
knew coming in that people might have concerns with supernatural experiences and if 
such were the works of God or their imagination. It was surprising that there were 
individuals in the class less concerned about those being works of God and wondering 
more if the still, small voice or impressions they felt were the work of the Holy Spirit. 
They wondered if they had really felt God because they had not had a supernatural 
experience like others. It was encouraging personally to also see the people who were so 
willing to share what God had done in their life during the classes. It took far less 
prodding and encouragement than anticipated. It was a good reminder of the power of 
God to encourage them and the sharing of others in the class. God worked through the 
individuals in the class in a great way to encourage one another and build each other up 
in their sharing. It was reassuring that this was God working and an inspiration to see 
how many people felt that God was moving in this project. This will certainly influence 
my future ministry and the life of the church. 

Conclusion 

The doctoral project concluded with positive responses which will hopefully lead 
to further work at the church teaching on experiencing God’s presence and telling others 
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about it. Participants responded that they grew by becoming more intentional about 
looking for the activity of the Lord in their lives and grew in their level of confidence in 
sharing. Those who came to the worship also responded positively about their experience 
and its impact on their lives. There are several ways that the church may continue to use 
this teaching and implement personal experiences with God. There may be opportunities 
to teach the class again and possibly in different formats. More services modelled after 
the love feast will be scheduled and personal testimonies to God’s activity will be utilized 
in weekly worship services. The church can also utilize testimonies to be shared through 
social media, on the church website, and through email to inspire others. As people in the 
church grow in their confidence to share with one another they can also be challenged to 
begin to tell of their experiences with God to others outside the church. These are some 
of the future possibilities to build off of this doctoral project. 

While the class was successful it was also limited and impacted a small portion of 
the church. Doing the class over again and having another worship service at the 
conclusion would be beneficial to the church. This would be less effort for the 
participants involved as they would not need to fulfill the extra requirements for the 
doctoral project. The number of participants would also not be limited by the constraints 
of the data collection process. It would be interesting to see what would happen in the 
worship service if there were to be an open time to see if individuals attending only the 
worship service would be inspired to share if given the opportunity. Going through the 
process again may also help in becoming more proficient in teaching the class and 
preparing individuals to share their testimonies. 
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While it would take some work to change the format the classes could also be 
reconfigured into a seminar or retreat style of teaching. Those involved in this type of 
format would not benefit from the weekly Scripture reading and journaling, but they 
would also have a larger amount of time intensely focused on looking for God’s presence 
and sharing experiences with one another. A weekend where Friday and Saturday were 
focused on teaching on recognizing God and sharing one’s testimony could concluded 
with Sunday worship services focused on individual testimonies in worship would be an 
option for teaching the class. 

The church is going to place more effort into integrating personal testimonies of 
God’s activity into the regular weekly worship of the church. The encounters which any 
people have had with the Holy Spirit have often been experiences where God has given 
strength and grace to work out situations for His praise and glory. Proclaiming these 
experiences in the midst of worship is effective not only for the inspiration of others in 
the worship service, but it also brings praise and honor to God for His work in the lives of 
His people. As the gathering grows larger this will inhibit some who fear speaking in 
front of large crowds, but taking some of what was learned from the project in helping 
them overcome fear will assist in preparing people to overcome fear and share their 
testimony. Worship services may be focused wholly around the testimony of one or 
several individuals. Testimonies may also be used as illustrations in sennons or simply be 
included as an aspect of the service either live or replayed on a video. Ultimately this 
may lead to some times for impromptu sharing by individuals in the congregation. As 
evidenced by responses this could add more personal elements to worship that will help 
the congregation feel more connected to God and to one another. 
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Helping lead individuals in the church to share outside the confines of the church 
body is another long-term goal. Several individuals in the class stated that the expected 
response of another person impacted their confidence in sharing experiences with God. 
Some individuals felt less confident if they were facing an audience they felt would be 
oppositional towards their beliefs. Yet, it is that audience which may benefit the most 
from another person sharing. To some in the church this may seem like the riskiest way 
to talk about their encounters with God, but the great risk may also pay off with big 
rewards. While some were able to overcome fears in sharing with others in the church in 
a six week class it may take much more time for them to overcome the fear of sharing 
with someone who is a stranger or with a person they know does not share their beliefs. 

There are also ways the church can further utilize this training and encourage 
people to tell their stories without doing it face to face. Having the capacity to create 
videos of individuals sharing their stories of experiencing God can be shared with people 
throughout the world. By posting the videos on the church website or social media people 
can hear about another’s experience with God wherever they may be. For those in the 
church those stories can be sent out to encourage people in the church while they are at 
home. The church has more avenues for reaching people and telling others about the 
present day work of God than ever before. It needs to make use of the technology that has 
made this possible. In all these ways the church can continue to utilize this training and 
build upon it in order to edify those who are part of the church body and to reach new 
people with the good news of what God has done and continues to do. 

There are also several areas of study that would benefit in building a better 
curriculum for teaching and to help others who to grow further in their ability to sense the 
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work of God and tell others about it. One area of study is the means of grace. Andrew 
Thompson, former professor at Memphis Theological Seminary and pastor at First United 
Methodist Church in Springdale, Arkansas, writes, “. . . the presence of God is depicted 
as being all around us and available if we will but open the eyes of our heart to receive it. 
Watching, exercising the presence of God, and the rest are not particular practices in the 
sense of concrete activities so much as they are ways of being contemplative and 
intentional about the spiritual life.” 12 Understanding reading Scripture, prayer, 
sacraments, and spiritual practice not as disciplines to learn from experience or as good 
works, but as ways to commune with God can help people in seeing how God works 
through those means. Taking more time to change the mindset of people toward their 
devotional life and time with God can help them to see those times every day not as their 
effort to please God, but as a time open to let God pour His grace into their life. This 
would help to open individuals to see God at work in their lives that much more. 

Individuals looking for the work of God in their lives and taking a step to share 
their encounters also need to understand spiritual warfare. If God is at work in their lives 
then it stands to reason that there could be other spiritual beings at work in their life as 
well. People need to be able to discern between the two. This is why the revealed 
Scriptures are so important to be the canon by which people can measure their 
experiences. Understanding spiritual warfare can also help individuals to recognize the 
works of the enemy to keep them in fear and to use fear to keep them from sharing their 
encounters with others. Satan does not desire to see people share their experiences and 
help others grow in the grace of God as a result. Fear appears to be his primary means to 

12 Andrew Thompson, The Means of Grace: Traditioned Practice in Today’s World (Franklin, 

TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2015), 1632, Kindie. 
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keep people from telling others about God’s work. The worship service concluding the 
project showed the importance to others for individuals to win the battle over fear and 
proclaim what God has done for them. Overcoming the fear Satan uses is also a battle 
that needs won for people to evangelize and share their experiences with individuals 
outside the church. 

While the project led people to share with others in the church their response 
showed that sharing with people outside the church and those who do not share their 
beliefs is whole different problem. Training in evangelism and helping people to feel 
more confident and competent in talking to non-believers about Jesus Christ would be 
helpful in broaden the scope of who individuals feel they can talk to about their 
experiences. There is a great deal written and many people ready to be utilized in 
developing evangelists for the church. As the American culture becomes increasingly 
secular this is an incredibly important skill for the church. The church is called to raise up 
evangelists and to proclaim the works of Jesus Christ in the lives of its people. While 
sharing experiences of God with people in the church can embolden the church further 
training would help people to step outside the church walls to tell people who do not have 
Christian beliefs about what God is doing today. 

These areas that the church may move into have been influenced by the doctoral 
project. Moving forward there will be a continued emphasis on having an awareness of 
what god is doing and being intentional about looking for His activity. This will continue 
in small groups and in the life of the church. There will also be intentional teaching and 
encouragement for church members to be bold in their faith and fight against the fear that 
would inhibit them from proclaiming the work of God both in the past and presently to 
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others in the church and to all people. The study has made it evident that these are two 
important aspects in the life of the church and in creating a church culture in which 
people will grow as disciples of Christ and leaders for the church. 

The responses and data for the project backed up what the prior research 
suggested, that experiencing God and telling others about it are important in the Christian 
life. God’s Spirit is present throughout the world and God is at work. As His people 
Christians have been born again to sense what He is doing and to help others to break out 
of the blindness they are in to see it as well. Teaching and encouraging the people of God 
can be a powerful way to both influence the culture of the church and create a community 
where people strongly believe and expect God to be at work. People can learn and grow 
together in a small group to become more aware of God’s presence and activity in their 
lives and will be prepared to share their experiences with God to others in the church. 

This sharing as shown by responses to surveys has an impact on those who hear it. People 
feel God’s presence and God’s Spirit drawing them together in the body of Christ through 
sharing personal experiences with God. This time with God gives people boldness to talk 
about their encounters with God with fellow believers and in the future this will hopefully 
also lead to them going into the surrounding community to help people look for God who 
have never done so before. This movement of God can all begin with people starting to 
be more aware of God’s work and overcoming the fear that would keep them from telling 


others about it. 
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Lesson Plan Week 1 
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Objectives: 

Cognitive: Understanding that part of the Bible’s message is that God is active in the 
lives of His people 

Affective: Participants would have a greater desire to be aware of God’s work in their 
lives today. 

Conative: Participants will begin to actively look for what God is doing around them, 

1. 6:30-6:40 Have everyone introduce themselves and share some of the background of 
their relationship with the Holy Spirit and what they hope to get out of the group. 

2. 6:40-6:50 Introduce the course, hand out journals, share goals, and talk about the 
“Night of Sharing” 

3. 6:50-7:00 God’s desire is to be with His people. 

Genesis 3:8-10, God walked through the garden and Adam was able to recognize it, 
so God must have come through the Garden before the fall. 

Revelation 21:1-8- God’s desire is for us to be perfectly in His presence again. 

4. 7:00-7:10 Christ is Immanuel, God with us. 

The perfect example of God’s desire to be with us is in the coming of Christ - Isaiah 
7:14, 1 Timothy 1:15 

Jesus tells us it is better for us with the Spirit than with Christ - John 16:7 
John 5:17- Father is at work 

5. 7:10-7:20 2 King 6:8-24 - Do we see Him? And do we share what we see with 
others. 

a. Has anyone shared with you the work of God that has helped you see Him at 
work in your life? 

b. Do you feel more like Elisha or the servant? Our goal is to help you become 
more like Elisha to see and be able to help others to see the presence and 
work of God around them. 

6. 7:20-7:30 Throughout the Scriptures God is showing us who He is. The places in 
Scripture are not only a message of how God loves us and is active in our lives. It is 
the message that God is active and involved in the creation and in greater ways in the 
lives of His people. What are some Scriptures or Biblical accounts that you know of 
where God is in some way acting in the lives of people, speaking to, healing, 
protecting . . . ? 


7. 7:30-7:45 Genesis 32:22-32 
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a. It is not always easy to recognize God. Jacob wrestled throughout the night 
and still has to ask who it is. 

b. Jacob spends the night wrestling God. In our day and age there are many 
things that can occupy our lives so we do not pray, do not read Scripture, do 
not involve ourselves in ministry and worship. We need to make sure we are 
not too distracted to see God at work. 

c. Jacob’s limp. Encounters with God are life changing and we might avoid 
them because of the changes we think could be made. Jacob shared the events 
of his intimate encounter with God. Experiences with God are meant to be 
personal, but not private. 

d. Israelites did not eat certain cuts of meat. Our stories can change the lives of 
others also. 

e. Jacob to Israel. God taught Jacob that he did not have to trust in his own 
strength and cunning, even though it was great. Jacob went away limping and 
needing more to trust in God to guard him from Esau. 

8. 7:45-8:00 John 9 

a. Healing on the Sabbath. Encounters with Jesus can challenge both our 
preconceived ideas and those of the people around us. 

b. The Pharisees and the man’s parents. There is fear of how people will react 
when we talk about God’s work in our lives. 

c. V. 25, we don’t have to have all the answers, we just need to say what 
happened. 

i. It can be hard to find words to describe our experiences with God. 

Not sharing them will not help us in understanding them any better. 

d. V. 35-37, Jesus wants to find us as well and give us sight so we can see what 
God is doing and tell others about it. 

Conclusion: A Biblical view of God is of a self-revealing God. God wishes for His 
creation to know Him and God will work in the lives of people to show Himself and His 
authority over creation, not only to overpower Jacob, but also with power to heal. A 
Biblical view of the world sees a world where we are in the presence of an active and 
powerful God. God wants to reveal Himself to us and wants to reveal Himself to others. 
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Lesson Plan Week 2 


Objectives: 

Cognitive: Defining faith 

Affective: Inspiring a desire for greater faith 

Conative: Participants will seek to see evidence for things that are not seen. 


6:30-6:45 - 1. Does anyone have an experience with God from the past week they would 
like to share? Anything from your journaling you would like to share with the group or 
ask any questions about. 

6:45 - 7:05 - Keller quote from The Reason for God page 132 
John 14:15-31 

v. 29, Has Jesus done anything in your life or in the life of someone you know to help 
you believe? 

v. 17, What do you think about Jesus saying that having the Holy Spirit will help us to 
sense things from God that other people in the world will not sense or hear? What do you 
think this sense is like? What is the nonnal reaction of people to hearing that the Holy 
Spirit gives us senses that we otherwise would not have? 

7:05-7:25 - In his sermon “On the Discoveries of Faith” John Wesley wrote, “There is 
nothing in the understanding which was not first perceived by some of the senses.” 

John Wesley in “The New Birth,” “Before a child is born into the world he has eyes, but 
sees not; he has ears, but does not hear. He has a very imperfect use of any other sense. 
He has no knowledge of any of the things of the world, nor any natural understanding. To 
that manner of existence which he then has we do not even give the name of life. It is 
then only when a man is born that we say, he begins to live. For as soon as he is born be 
begins to see the light and the various objects with which he is encompassed. His ears are 
then opened, and he hears the sounds which successively strike upon them. At the same 
time all the other organs of sense begin to be exercised upon their proper objects. He 
likewise breathes and lives in a manner wholly different from what he did before. How 
exactly does the parallel hold in all these instances! While a man is in a mere natural 
state, before he is born of God, he has, in a spiritual sense, eyes and sees not; a thick 
impenetrable veil lies upon them. He has ears, but hears not; he is utterly deaf to what he 
is most of all concerned to hear. His other spiritual senses are all locked up: he is in the 
same condition as if he had them not. Hence he has no knowledge of God, no intercourse 
with him; he is not at all acquainted with him. He has no true knowledge of the things of 
God, either of spiritual or eternal things. Therefore, though he is a living man, he is a 
dead Christian. But as soon as he is bom of God there is a total change in all these 
particulars. The ‘eyes of his understanding are opened’ (such is the language of the great 
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Apostle). And, he who of old ‘commanded light to shine out of darkness shining on his 
heart, he sees the light of the glory of God,’ his glorious love, ‘in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ His ears being opened, he is now capable of hearing the inward voice of God, 
saying, ‘Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee;’ ‘go and sin no more.’ This is the 
purport of what God speaks to his heart; although perhaps not in these very words. He is 
now ready to hear whatsoever ‘he that teacheth man knowledge’ is pleased, from time to 
time, to reveal to him. He ‘feels in his heart’ (to use the language of our Church” ‘the 
mighty working of the Spirit of God’.” 

John Wesley’s observations of the natural world helped him shape a logic that an 
individual could have knowledge of both this present world and the transcendent world. 

If God has given us senses to recognize the natural world, then He would likewise give us 
a sense to recognize the spiritual world. Faith is the result of this spiritual sense which 
begins to recognize the spiritual world and the truth which is found in Jesus Christ. This 
recognition begins at the moment one comes to know salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Collins asserts the assurance of salvation and the feeling of justification from one’s sins is 
not meant to describe a future scenario, but a present reality for believers. 


John Wesley described in “The Difference Between Walking by Sight and Walking by 
Faith,” “How different is the case, how vast the pre-eminence of them that ‘walk by 
faith!’ God, having ‘opened the eyes of their understanding,’ pours divine light into their 
soul, whereby they are enabled to ‘see Him that is invisible,’ to see God and the things of 
God.” 

Has anyone felt like they have heard from God more and more as they have grown in 
their walk with the Holy Spirit? 

Does anyone have a time they want to share where they sensed the Holy Spirit at work in 
a powerful way? 


7:25-7:35 - Hebrews 11:1, The Amplified Version, Now faith is the assurance (title deed, 
confirmation) of things hoped for (divinely guaranteed), and the evidence of things not 
seen [the conviction of their reality - faith comprehends as fact what cannot be 
experienced by the physical sense.] 

Gareth Lee Cockerill, “Faith is the objective “evidence” or “proof’ (HCSB) of unseen 
reality. How does faith “prove” the unseen reality of God, his power and faithfulness? As 
the examples of this chapter show, through trust in God the faithful experience his power 
in their lives and receive his approval. Thus, they confirm his reality. The pastor offers 
these examples of faith and the way God demonstrated his power in their lives as 
evidence for the reality of God and his present activity on his people’s behalf. He would 
also have hearers live “by faith” that they might experience this power themselves and 
know this confirmation.” 
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7:35-7:50 -John 20:24-31 

Is Thomas doubting or is he like many of the rest of us looking for an encounter with God 
and seeking greater faith, greater evidence in the resurrection of Jesus? 

Why doesn’t Christ scold Thomas for lacking faith as He does the disciples in other 
places? 

Jesus is giving Thomas evidence for His resurrection. Thomas is seeking faith and Jesus 
is going to give it to him. 

Ephesians 2:8-9, 2 Peter 1:1, Acts 3:16 

What have been some things that have happened in your life that were evidence for the 
existence of God? What time in your life was God the most real to you? Remember these 
could be in times of ministry. These could be in difficult times or in times of worship, in 
all aspects and times of life. 

Through sharing these experiences of God revealing Himself to us, we offer evidence to 
others in the same way that the writer of Hebrews offers the examples of faithful people 
to the church to whom he is writing in his letter. 

7:50-8:00 - Questions and Conclusion 

God empowers us by the Holy Spirit to be able to see what He is doing. God is at work to 
give us evidence so that we might believe and be strengthened in our belief. He also 
works in our lives so we can share with others what He is doing to give them evidence for 
the reality of His presence and power also. 



Lesson Plan Week 3 
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Objectives: 

Cognitive: To share information about the importance of looking for what God is doing 
and ways in which we can become more aware. 

Affective: Participants will have a desire to slow down in life and take time to focus on 
the work of God around them. 

Conative: Participants will take time to see what God is doing. 


Did God work in your life in any way this past week? Is there anything you would like to 
share from the Scripture and journaling? 


Acts 17:22-34, Genesis 28:15, 1 Kings 8:27, Psalm 139, Jonah 

Richard Peace, “I have come to believe that God is present in our world. In fact, God’s 
presence pervades our world. God is not hiding. The problem is with us. We don’t know 
where to look or what to expect. We do not seem to notice. We need to learn to notice.” 

Leonard Sweet, “We live in an attention-deficit culture more adept at gaining attention 
than at paying attention, furiously beating bushes that advance our interests while not 
paying attention to burning bushes that showcase God’s activities.” 

Brother Lawrence “practicing the presence of God.” 

Causes for struggle in noticing God: 1. Because He is so close. It is like water to the fish. 
The fish does not know it is in water until it is without. There is always the 
general/prevenient grace of God throughout the world. 

2. False divisions between the sacred and the secular. We think that God stuff only 
happens in the times that we have set for God. Like the Pharisees who thought that God 
would not heal someone on the Sabbath. It was not the time they thought He would/could 
work. 

3. Do we want to see Him? We fear that God is a living God. Some people intentionally 
do not want to notice God because the more we realize that He is living and powerful the 
more we know we have to offer ourselves to Him completely. We don’t want to give up 
our resentment, unforgiveness, and other areas of disobedience when we encounter God. 
If we can keep God in certain places then we can keep other areas the way we want them. 

4. Spiritual, but not religious. We don’t involve ourselves in a community of people who 
help us notice what God is doing and through whom God reveals Himself to us. 
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5. We don’t slow down. We are so focused on what we want to do and getting things 
down that we fail to notice God. We need signs that tell us to slow down because of 
schools, men at work, children playing, animal crossings . . . They tell us to slow down 
and pay attention. Sometimes we need a sign to tell us to slow down in life and pay 
attention to God. 

Creation- Job 12:7-10, Psalm 19:1, Romans 1:20, Luke 19:39-40 

Modern scholarship and efforts to demystify the miracles of the Bible. Sea of Reeds in 
Exodus and the strong breeze that would have dried the land for the Israelites to walk on. 
Don’t believe in the scholarship, but it brings up an interesting point of what did the 
miracles of the Bible look like to many observers. 

How many people saw the rain coming in the time of Noah and thought it was God’s 
judgment? 

The Israelites saw the stonn at Sinai and believed it was the presence of God. How many 
Christians today would see that and think it was God and how many would look at it and 
think a wann or cold front was coming through and a coincidental time? 

Jonah saw the storm come up on the sea and new that it was God’s judgment on his life. 

In 1 Kings 18, what would our view of the drought and the eventual rains have been? 
Would we believe the words of Elijah that this was the work of God? 

Has God ever spoken to anyone through the heavens and the rocks and hills? 


Mystical Encounters - Blaise Pascal on page 25 of Noticing God 

National Opinion Research Center at the University of Chicago detennined that 35% of 
adult Americans have had what they define as a classic mystical experience. The study 
also found that few of those people shared that experience with others even though they 
regarded it as one of the most significant and valuable experiences of their lives. In 2005, 
60% of responders claimed “they have had an experience of the presence of God or a 
‘patterning’ of events in their life that persuades them that they are part of a cosmic 
design.” 

Imagine that over a third of the people you know have had an experience with God, but 
very few have shared that. What impact/help do you think that may have been to your 
relationship with God to hear about that? 

You are not a weirdo or quack, but you are part of over a third of Americans, and from 
the testimony of others probably a higher percentage in the Global South, who have had 
an experience that is mystical. 

What are some events in the Scriptures that you would define as a “mystical experience?” 
What is a Christian mystical experience? 
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Talk about using the Scriptures, “canon,” as a measuring stick to understanding God and 
what He is doing. More than just a cosmic design or connection to a “higher power,” but 
understanding God as He has revealed Himself in the Bible. 



Lesson Plan Week 4 
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Objectives: 

Cognitive: To share more ways in which we are able to sense the work of God in our 
lives. 

Affective: To help change some feelings about prayer, Bible study, and other means of 
grace and activities so we feel the presence of God more. 

Conative: Participants will see the living God speaking and acting in their lives in the 
different areas discussed in the class meeting. 


Did God work in your life in any way this past week? Is there anything you would like to 
share from the Scripture and journaling? 

Culture/creativity - Exodus 36 

Common/Prevenient grace 

Craig Detweiler, president of The Seattle School of Theology & Psychology, “Something 
was revealed to me through Raging Bull - a sense of longing, need, and desperation . . . 
God chose to use a profane movie to reveal blinding truth to my parched and weary soul; 
the Spirit spoke through the big screen.” 


The Means of Grace 

"Ye are gone away from mine ordinances, and have not kept them." Mai. 3:7. 

I. 1. But are there any ordinances now, since life and immortality were brought to light by 
the gospel? Are there, under the Christian dispensation, any means ordained of God, as 
the usual channels of his grace? This question could never have been proposed in the 
apostolical church, unless by one who openly avowed himself to be a Heathen; the whole 
body of Christians being agreed, that Christ had ordained certain outward means, for 
conveying his grace into the souls of men. Their constant practice set this beyond all 
dispute; for so long as "all that believed were together, and had all things common," 

(Acts 2:44,) "they continued steadfastly in the teaching of the Apostles, and in the 
breaking of bread, and in prayers." (Acts 2:42.) 

http://wesley.nnu.edu/john-wesley/the-sennons-of-john-wesley-1872-edition/sennon-16- 

the-means-of-grace/ 


Holy Scripture - 2 Timothy 3:16-17, 2 Peter 1:19-21 
Scripture study - personal and communal 
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SOAP - Scripture, Observation, Application, Prayer 

Scripture meditation - Taking time to pray and ask God to point something out through 
what you read, pray to God about what He is saying, contemplate what He is saying. 

Knowing Christ in Scripture also helps us to see Him in everyday life. 


Prayer and the still small voice - 1 Kings 19:9-13, Romans 8:26-27, Luke 5:16 
God speaks to us through urgings, feelings, convictions 

Thomas Kelly, the Quaker mystic, “the practice of inward orientation, of inward worship 
and listening.” This is not looking inside yourself, but looking to the Holy Spirit who 
dwells in you. It is not about yourself and you, it is still about hearing from God. 

Retreat and take time to listen 

Ignatian Examen - taking time to reflect on life, Step 1: gratitude - what did God do that 
day which you are thankful for, Step 2: awareness of God - what did God do? Where was 
He in thoughts, feelings, events?, Step 3: Confession 

Guided prayer 

Spiritual disciplines 


Christian community/fellow believers - Colossians 1:27, 1 John 4:12, John 13:34-35, 1 
Corinthians 12-14, Ephesians 4:7-16 - Can anyone think of a person in their life who was 
gifted by the Spirit as we read about in 1 Corinthians or who filled one of the roles in 
Ephesians 4? 

All the epistles are examples of God speaking to the church through Peter, Paul, John, 
James, or others. Through the Old Testament God works through one person for the sake 
of all His people. What examples can you think of? 

Also other people in general - Matthew 25:40-46 


Worship - 1 Kings 8:1-13, Acts 16:25-26, Acts 11:13-18, Psalm 100 

J.B. Finley wrote of an experience of Bishop Francis Asbury: “Bishop Asbury having 
travelled hard through a western wilderness to reach a quarterly meeting on his way to 
conference, was unusually tempted at not having seen for some time any direct evidence 
of his success in the conversion of souls. He felt inclined to believe that his mission had 
expired, and that he had better retire from the work. 
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With this depression of spirit he entered the love-feast on Sabbath morning, in a rude log- 
cabin in the woods, and took his seat unknown to any in the back part of the 
congregation... A lady rose whose plain but exceedingly neat attire indicated that she 
was a Methodist... ‘Two years ago,’ she said, ‘I was attracted to a Methodist meeting in 
our neighborhood by being informed that Bishop Asbury was going to preach. I went, 
and the spirit sealed the truth he uttered on my heart. I fled to Jesus and found 
redemption in his blood... ’ She sat down, and... Bishop Asbury was on his feet. He 
commenced by remarking that ‘he was a stranger and pilgrim, halting on his way for rest 
and refreshment in the house of God, and that he had found both; and’ said he, with 
uplifted hands while tears of joy coursed each other freely down his face, ‘if I can only be 
instrumental in the conversion of one soul in traveling round the continent, I’ll travel it 
till I die.’” 

William Watters described one love feast with these words: “We sat together in heavenly 
places, and, to express myself in the words which I immediately wrote down, I was as in 
a little Heaven below and believe heaven above will differ more in quantity than in 
quality. Our eyes overflowed with tears and our hearts with love to God and each other. 
The holy fire, the heavenly flame, spread wider and wider and rose higher and higher. O! 
Happy people whose God is the Lord, may none of you ever weary in well doing. May 
we after having done the work allotted us, meet in our Father’s Kingdom to tell the 
wonders of redeeming love and part no more.” 

Sacraments, Richard Peace, “Bread as body, wine as blood - elements that help us 
remember and that bring us into intimate contact with Jesus. No matter how one 
interprets the ritual... in it we contact Jesus in a visible, tactile way.” 

Ministry with Christ - The gospels are filled with situations where the disciples 
experienced God’s power through being with Christ in ministry. The book of Acts shows 
how this work of God continues by the power of the Holy Spirit as the apostles 
ministered in the book of Acts. Spiritual gifts listed in Paul’s epistles reveal to us how 
God is going to work in us when we minister to others to lead people to Christ and build 
up the church. 
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Lesson Plan Week 5 

Objectives: 

Cognitive: That participants would understand how stories have impacted other people. 

Affective: Participants would be impacted by the stories of what they hear and feel that 
the work of God in their lives might be just as impactful. 

Conative: Participants would be able to start to see the story of God’s work in their lives. 


Witness in the Greek is martus. A person who shares what he or she has seen, heard, 
knows, or experienced. The English word “martyr” denotes one who bears witness even 
by his/her death. 

Psalm 71:5-8, 15-18a, For you, O Lord, are my hope, my trust, O Lord, from my youth. 6 
Upon you I have leaned from my birth; it was you who took me from my mother’s 
womb. My praise is continually of you. 7 I have been like a portent to many, but you are 
my strong refuge. 8 My mouth is filled with your praise, and with your glory all day long. 

15 My mouth will tell of your righteous acts, of your deeds of salvation all day long, 
though their number is past my knowledge. 161 will come praising the mighty deeds of 
the Lord God, I will praise your righteousness, yours alone. 17 O God, from my youth 
you have taught me, and I still proclaim your wondrous deeds. 18 So even to old age and 
gray hairs, O God, do not forsake me, until I proclaim Your might to all the generations 
to come. 

Habakkuk 2:2-3, Then the Lord answered me and said: Write the vision; make it plain on 
tablets, so that a runner may read it. For there is still a vision for the appointed time; it 
speaks of the end, and does not lie. If it seems to tarry, wait for it; it will surely come, it 
will not delay. 


In the short history of the Lay Witness Mission (describe) in the UMC several factors 
were found - 1. People listen to other people in the church. 2. People sometimes feel that 
they relate to other people in the church more and that makes the witness of others in the 
church more powerful. 3. The witness of individuals in the church of God’s work in their 
lives will inspire others in the church to witness as well. 4. Longer prayer times have 
resulted from dialogues which began with the witness of people in the church. 

Richard Peace, “The more we notice God’s activity in our lives, the more we have little 
stories that we can relate in the course of ordinary conversation. Such stories are less 
likely to intimidate our hearers. They whet a person’s appetite to explore his or her own 
life for the presence of God.” 
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Throughout the Scriptures people help others see God and what He is doing. Revelation 
7:2 begins, “I, John, saw.” Read Mark 8:14-21. 

Talk about the impact the testimonies in the journals had on people. 

Have everyone answer these two questions: 

1. When were you first aware that God had entered into your life? 

2. In which of the following experiences have you experienced the presence of God 
in an impactful way? 

i. A mystical experience 

ii. A conversion experience 

iii. A dream of deep meaning 

iv. Reading the Bible 

v. In a powerful worship experience 

vi. In nature 

vii. In a time of prayer 

viii. In music or art 

ix. Through a still, small “voice” 

x. Through an event 

xi. In a relationship 

xii. Through unfulfillable longing 

xiii. In conversation 

xiv. The birth of a child 

xv. Through a “coincidence” (Divine providence) 

xvi. In an encounter with another person 


3. What is the most vivid experience of God that you have had in your life? 

4. When in your life was God the most real to you? 

5. What do you think God was doing in your life or through you in your most real 
encounters with Him? 

Leonard Sweet, “Roosters proclaim the coming of the morning, the arrival of the sun. 
John (the apostle) was a rooster; the prophets were roosters . . . They see the signs of the 
sun rising and they crow loudly. Maybe Moses’ wish “that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets” was answered at Pentecost, when the Spirit of God was poured out “on all 
flesh” and all present “were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak.” 
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Lesson Plan Week 6 

Objectives: 

Cognitive: Giving people simple tools to help prepare them to speak. 

Affective: Providing encouragement and strengthening participants to share their stories. 
Conative: Practicing telling their stories to one another. 


Does anyone have any experience with the Holy Spirit from the past week or any place 
where God was at work in their life that they would like to share? 


What is the most frightening thing you have ever had to do? 

How have you best responded to a challenge in your life? 

Try telling your story to yourself in the mirror, listen to others who are good storytellers, 
picture yourself in your mind sharing your story with others as people listen attentively. 

Be honest and let God’s work speak for itself. 

Remember that everyone is on a pilgrimage. Sometimes we feel like everyone else has it 
together and that they are all critiquing you on your speaking and what you are sharing. 
People are not there to judge the quality of your sharing. If they are then they’re in the 
wrong mindset to begin with and likely won’t get anything out of what anyone says. 
People in the right mindset are coming because they are also on a pilgrimage to draw 
closer to God. It may be your testimony or that of someone else who shares that truly 
makes that person feel closer to God. 

Marshall Ganz, lecturer at Harvard University, wrote, “Story telling is how we develop 
individual and collective identities that define the ends we seek and among whom we 
seek them . . . When we tell our story we do identity work, reenacting who we have been 
and forging the persons we become.” Stories give people an understanding of where they 
are coming from and what has shaped them as individuals and also as a collective unit. 
These stories can also have a powerful influence on directing where an individual is 
going. 

Sociologists have also found that powerful stories rally movements and that movements 
grow and develop because the stories people tell casts a vision. People in the church 
through your sharing can grab hold of a vision of drawing nearer to God and God 
working in the life of the church. That will inspire and excite them about being a part of 
the church and seeking God in their lives. 
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Matthew 10:26-33, 26 “So have no fear of them; for nothing is covered up that will not 
be uncovered, and nothing secret that will not become known. 27 What I say to you in the 
dark, tell in the light; and what you hear whispered, proclaim from the housetops. 28 Do 
not fear those who kill the body but cannot kill the soul; rather fear him who can destroy 
both soul and body in hell. 29 Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? Yet not one of 
them will fall to the ground apart from your Father. 30 And even the hairs of your head 
are all counted. 31 So do not be afraid; you are of more value than many sparrows. 

32 “Everyone therefore who acknowledges me before others, I also will acknowledge 
before my Father in heaven; 33 but whoever denies me before others, I also will deny 
before my Father in heaven. 

Read verse 27 alone first and then read it in the whole context of what Jesus is saying. 

If God has given you a word, a vision, a message, an experience to share, then He is 
going to watch over you and give you grace to share it. Christ said these words initially to 
His disciples whom He asked to share the words with those who would kill them and then 
asked, “Why fear those who can destroy the body?” Those who will be there on Sunday 
evening are people we have put in efforts to make sure they are people who want to hear 
about the work of God in people’s lives. 

We are setting up a situation where you can acknowledge God before others. It should be 
good news then for us to share because we don’t have to worry about what anyone thinks 
and you can find a measure of assurance in acknowledging God and the work of the Holy 
Spirit in your life before others. He does not say that we have to acknowledge Him 
eloquently, without hemming and hawing, without stuttering, and through our sharing 
stadiums full of people must come to the altar like at a Billy Graham crusade. Just 
sharing is a victory and can have a great impact on the lives of other people. 


Connecting stories with Scripture. 

John Wesley taught that the Word of God was the one rule and Christ’s Spirit was the 
one guide to help them grow in faith. 

Charles Wesley is known for singing, “Whate’er his Spirit speaks in me, must with the 
written Word agree.” 


Sharing stories and asking everyone in the class to answer two questions as you listen: 

What impact does this person’s encounter with God have in your life? 

Does any Scripture or Biblical account come to mind that connects with the story of this 
person’s life? 



APPENDIX B 


“Night of Sharing Worship Order” 
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Greeting and Instructions 
Passing of bread and cup 
Opening Prayer 

Hymn - I Love to Tell the Story #444 
Scripture - Ephesians 1:7-14 
Testimonies - 

Hymn - Jesus Saves, Jesus Saves #438 
Testimonies - 
Scripture - John 16:4-15 
Testimonies - 

Hymn - We Are So Blessed #795 
Closing Prayer 

Possible Songs for a Contemporary Service: Needtobreathe “Testify,” Mercy Me 
“Greater,” People and Songs “What Mercy Did For Me” 
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